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Opera Toilettes, Figs. 1-3. 

Fig. 1.—F atte Dress anp Crétre Lisse Ficuv. 
The sleeves of the waist of mode faille are 
trimmed with side-pleated ruffles and cuffs of the 
material. The cuffs are edged with a binding. 
The fichu is made of a folded piece of crépe lisse 
edged with lace, and trimmed at the right side 
with a rose and a bow of red gros grain ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—Gray Fame Basque, with plastron 
buttoned on. A fichu of folded blue crépe de 
Chine, edged with lace and a crépe lisse ruche, 
and trimmed with a gros grain bow, is set on the 
neck. The sleeves are trimmed in the 
manner. 

Fig. 3.—Opera Hoop, consisting of a long four- 
cornered piece of cream-colored silver gauze, 


Same 


Fig. 1.—Fame Dress anp Crére Lisse Ficuv. 





which is edged with lace, adjusted as shown by 
the illustration, and trimmed with bows of cream 
and black silk. 





WHICH IS BEST? 


“ H, what sha// I do with them ?” said a be- 

reaved mother, as she hung over the little 
garments whose owner had gone to be with the 
angels. ‘Can I ever put them out of my sight ? 
Never! never!” It was only a week since white 
crape on the door told the passers-by that death 
had taken a little child from the home. Now 
the mother had ventured into the nursery to touch 
the @othing which her darling had made sacred. 
They were not elegant garments, at least they 
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Fig. 2.—Gray Fame Basque. 


were not of finest lace and cambric, but every 
article told of the love which made it. There 
were no careless stitches, no sparing of pains 
could be discovered. Fine, dainty, chaste in ev- 
ery detail, they spoke pathetically of the tender- 
ness which fashioned them. And now what could 
be done with them ? 

A beautiful box was made; it was of satin- 
wood and silver, and on the handle was graven 
the name, “ Lily.” Into this, between silver pa- 
per, and with sprays of rosemary, was laid the 
tiny wardrobe. Here the mother came to weep, 
to open afresh the never-healing wound. Here 
she recalled each precious word and look of her 
lost one; here she tried to imagine the little 
arms again around her neck, the soft cheek press- 
ed to hers. 


Figs. 1-3.—OPERA TOILETTES, 


| The luxur 


| “what is to become of these 
| you can no longer shed tears over them ? 





Her grief first selfish, then morbid. 
y of tears forbade exertion, which is one 


became 


| of God’s laws for healthy spiritual development. 


My dear,” she said, 
little things when 
Are 
they to be buried, as sweet Lily’s body was when 
her soul went up to God ?” 

“ Buried ?” said the mother. 
I suppose not.” 

“Would you not rather give them away your- 
self,” said her friend, “ than have less loving hands 
than yours do so?” 

“Oh, I could not away my darling’s 
clothes. No other child must wear them.” 

“Here are a great many garments,” continued 
her friend; “and think how many little children 


One day a friend came. 


“T do not know ; 


give 





Fig. 3.—Gaze p’Arcent Orera Hoop. 
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are in need. I remember Lily aiways wanted to 
give to the poor.” 

“ Yes,” mused the mother. 

The friend said no more, but her words sank 
deep into the stricken heart. Before her great 
sorrow she had been generous to the needy, Now 
she remembered with sharp pain that she had 
forgotten all those -vho once depended largely 
on her bounty. One thought suggested another, 
and soon she saw her future path shining in clear 
light—the light of love. 

With tender memories, but with a strong re- 
solve, the hoarded treasures were brought forth. 
Little children were made glad, and mothers’ 
hearts comforted. And did the angel Lily seem 
farther away for this sacrifice? Ohno! When 
the material bond was broken, the mother’s 
thought went naturally to greet her child in her 
heavenly joy. Instead of tears of anguish over 
the earthly relics, there were tears of joy that her 
darling was so blessed. Did her love lessen? 
Never, But her power to love deepened as she 
thought of those things which are eternal, and 
realized that her child had entered upon them. 








SCHOOL-DAYS. 
Oxce more by mount and meadow side, 
The merry bells are ringing, 
Once more by vale and river wide 
The school-room doors are swinging; 
Forgotten books win pensive looks, 
And slates come forth from cover, 
For hand in hand to lesson-land 
Go little lass and lover. 


Vacation hours were full of joy, 
Vacation skies were cheery ; 

Yet days which pleasant tasks employ 
Are neither dull nor dreary. 

The rhythmic beat along the street 
Of feet that dance in walking 

Gives witness true that three times two 
Is better fun than talking. 


What meed of bliss were ours, my friend, 
If we, like these, were able 
Our cares and discontents to spend 
In vanquishing a table— 
If we could be so light and free 
Amid our garnered pleasures, 
As these who sweet the tale repeat 
Of runic weights and measures ! 


Ah! children dear, our later days 
Have brought us wise anointing ; 

We see in all your sunny ways 
The Father’s kind appointing. 

Your morning bell is ours as well— 
We go to schooi to Duty, 

Whose brow severe from year to year 
Wears fadeless wreaths of beauty. 
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0G A Cut Paper Pattern of a new and stylish 
Ladies’ Fall Suit, and also of a Princesse Ward- 
robe for Girls from 2 to 9 years old, will be pud- 
lished with our next Number. 





TG Zn the ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for September 22 will be found a spirit- 
ed double-page engraving of the great Battle of 
Plevna, and other pictures relating to the War in 
the East. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be is- 
sued gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for September 29. 





OPEN HOUSE. 


HERE are certain duties which the ma- 

jority of the world are wont to consider 
mere matters of choice, to do or not to do, 
but which, if they condescended to look into 
the matter, they would find to be in a meas- 
ure obligatory. 

Among these duties is that of hospitality, 
and in respect to it we have sadly fallen off 
from the noble ways of our ancestors. With 
our own English ancestors the guest had a 
sanctity that was almost religious; the door 
at which he was to enter was decorated in 
his honor, and there were inscriptions con- 
cerning his treatment carved about the 
chimney and into the structure of the house, 
together with pretty and pithy phrases 
about entertaining angels unawares; while 
even in the heathen dwellings of old Rome 
the gateway bade the guest hail, and there 
were certain apartments set aside for him, 
and known as the hospitalia. But these 
are things of the past. To-day, even the 
Arab outdoes us; for he hurts no one there- 
after who has eaten his salt, or of whose 
bread he has partaken, holds the rites of 
hospitality like the ceremonies of a relig- 
ion, and with him the guest always finds 
sanctuary. 





With us, too frequently, on the other hand, 
the guest is a nuisance, and we shut up our 
house and have the lamps only in the back 
part in order to keep him out of it. When 
he comes we know Bridget is going to strike, 
and that it is ten to one but Norah will be 
taken sick; we dread the fuss of taking 
down the best china, and there is the best 
room to air, and every spot upon the paint, 
every fleck upon the paper, assumes magni- 
fied and gigantic proportions; and we don’t 
know how we can amuse him, and perhaps 
he is used to a good deal better than we 
can put before him, and in that case we 
don’t know why we should mortify our- 
selves, and, in the other, is it worth while to 
take the trouble? And so, on the whole, 
we have guests but very seldom, and any 
power of dispensing hospitality that we 
originally possessed grows rusty from dis- 
use, and when accident suddenly some day 
obliges us, it is only to display awkward- 
ness and vulgar solicitude. Of course, also, 
if we do not receive, we do not visit our- 
selves, and so we know nothing of the 
houses of others, of that which they may 
recently have learned through later fash- 
ion or report of foreign countries, but of 
which we are still in ignorance; of all the 
little choice improvements in its customs 
and manners and old ways upon which the 
world is constantly seizing, even in so small 
a matter as the handling of a cup and sau- 
cer, and which so embellish and grace the 
life of every day with others, while we go 
on in the old humdrum style, set in our ruts. 
For a great benefit resulting from hospital- 
ity, from receiving guests and becoming 
guests ourselves, is the interchange of cus- 
toms, the softening of manners, the fresh 
beautifying of home, together with such 
other things as the love of our kind, and no 
little forgetfulness of self—the latter very 
especially, since, when we have guests, it is 
their comfort and content, and not our own, 
which is to be looked after in every respect ; 
theirs is to be the best chair, the best bed, 
the best room, the best seat in the carriage, 
the choicest morsel, the first consideration, 
and we are only the ones to accord it as 
by a sacred privilege. The way, in fact, in 
which certain half-civilized people, as we 
hold them, put their houses and their treas- 
ures at the disposal of their guests, is but 
an exaggeration of our own positive duty, 
for we and our houses and all in them exist 
temporarily only for the guest and his uses ; 
and all this is our joy, and in giving the 
pleasure we receive it back fourfold if we 
have the spirit of hospitality within us. 

But it is not from considerations of the 
pleasure we receive from it that hospitality 
is to be exercised. Whether we hold it to 
be so or not, it is a duty. What right has 
any man in this world, in this great broth- 
erhood of humanity, to live entirely to him- 
self? What right has any man to shut him- 
self up in his castle, splendid or otherwise, 
and live a life of selfishness there? There 
are times and seasons, of course, when he 
can indulge his propensity to have it all to 
himself to the top of his bent; but is he so 
much better than the rest of creation that 
there are none good enough to be admitted 
there, and are there none who could give 
his house an added charm, his threshold an 
added honor, by entering there? And even 
if that should be so, by any remote and ab- 
surd impossibility, let us say, is there no 
missionary work for him to do in revealing 
to the best of the remaining race the mar- 
vels of his model home, that they may per- 
chance emulate it, and some day rival this 
when he himself shall have reached a high- 
er standard, and so leaven the homes of a 
generation? If heaven, surely, were admin- 
istered on as inhospitable principles as many 
a rich man’s house is, the chances of the 
greater part of humanity would be very 
small at the gates. 

We believe fully in all the reserves of 
home, the quiet privacies and veiled retire- 
ment of it; but we believe as fully that to 
keep up this harem-like retreat forever is 
quite as unhealthy as not to have it at all, 
and that it behooves all those who can give 
others pleasure in their homes occasional- 
ly to undertake it as a matter of mutual 
advantage, and to undertake it just often 
enough to secure certainty that it shall not 
be a burden when it is done. No one in 
this universe of interchange has a right to 
so delightful a thing as a permanent and 
beautifal home of his own unless he is will- 
ing now and then to give others the free- 
dom of it, and not only willing, but desirous 
and eager to afford them for a little while 
the pleasure that he has every day the year 
round. It is true that he may have worked 
for it; that it may be the result of his la- 
borious thought and care; that his manner- 
‘ly children may have cost him weary days 
and waking nights; that his beautiful wife 
is his own, and not another’s; that his well- 
ordered household is no spontaneous growth, 
but the product of unceasing forethought 
and afterthought; that all his costly goods 
and chattels are things he has sought out 





with time and pains and expense; but hav- 
ing mannerly children, beautiful wife, well- 
ordered household, costly knickknacks, he 
practices the selfishness of the Turk who 
never invites another to share some portion 
of the happiness which such things give 
even when they are all another man’s poe- 


session. It is as if he shut up the knowl-_ 


edge of a flower or a star, as if on a hot day 
he kept a cool wind or on a cold one kept a 
sunbeam to himself. His home is his own, 
and so is the earth the Lord’s, and the full- 
ness thereof, but during our stay upon it 
we are its welcome guests and brief mas- 
ters; and no guest that he is likely to have, 
in following the Divine example, will de- 
spoil his home or make it any less lovely for 
him. If his home exceeds other homes in 
beauty, the universe has a right to learn 
from it and improve by it; and if it is only 
pleasant to himself, he is a churl if he sits 
and has the pleasure of it all alone. Those 
houses are the most beautiful, in our expe- 
rience, whose India-rubber-like extension 
makes always room for one more, and that 
door is the most finely ornamented whose 
latch-string is always out. 

But the pleasures of hospitality are as 
multitudinous as its duties are imperative. 
To fill one’s house with cheerful faces, sweet 
voices, fine manners, loved presences; to 
have merry mornings, lingering dinners, de- 
lightful evenings; to have the leisure that 
we give guests, the time to receive and to 
impart confidences with friends, the house 
in holiday dress, every one in good humor, 
all the wheels oiled and running smoothly, 
and care thrust aside into its dark pigeon- 
holes a while—that is to enjoy life and to 
have brief glimpses and snatches of its last- 
ing possibilities. And even when there is 
no opportunity of thrusting care aside, of 
dressing the house in holiday gear, of chan- 
ging an iota of the common life, an inesti- 
mable benefit is conferred upon us by the 
change of face and the change of thought 
that guests create, by the inroad of the out- 
er world upon us, by the sense of the love 
and interest that bring them to us, by the 
fresh charm that comes with them, and that 
leaves us revivified and refreshed. God bless 
the guest, we say, with the old inscriptions 
of the hearth, for the guest is one sent by 
the Lord! 





THE ART OF BEAUTY. 
By MRS. H. R. HAWEIS. 


EXTRAVAGANCE. 


LTHOUGH I have been dealing with the 
moralities of dress, I have not said a word 
about extravagance. That is a most important 
subject, no doubt, and one which every body is 
bound to settle for herself, But the whole mo- 
rality of luxury is quite a separate branch, and 
must be separately discussed. 

Ladies are accused of spending too much on 
their dress; my point is, that whether they spend 
little or much, they may lay their money out on 
right—-or wrong—artistic principles, A woman 
who understands and knows how to apply a few 
general principles, such as I have tried to point 
out, may often spend half as much as her friend 
who gives herself over to the dress-maker and 
empties her purse by exhausting the last fashion 
book 


We are told, again, that ladies think too much 
about dress: I should say they think too little, or 
rather they don’t think at all. If they thought 
a little more about dress, they would waste less 
time, and probably spend less money, but the re- 
sult would be grace, harmony, and expressive- 
ness, instead of those astonishing combinations 
which rob the fairest women of half their charms, 
and expose ruthlessly the weak points of their 
less favored sisters. 

We are most anxious that women should de- 
vote, not less time, less money, less study, to the 
art of self-adornment, but even more, if the re- 
sults are proportionately better. We are anxious 
that a pretty girl should make the very utmost 
of herself, and not lose one day of looking beau- 
tiful by dressing badly while her fresh youth 
lasts. We are desirous that when the first fresh- 
ness is past, advancing age should not grow slov- 
enly, as it is apt to do, but that then the art which 
once enhanced beauty should conceal its fading 
away: we want every woman to be at all times a 
picture, an ensample, with no “bar” between 
herself and her surroundings, as there should be 
none between her character and its outward re- 
flection—dress. For this reason, Nature must 
not be destroyed, but supported; her beauties 
revealed, not stifled; her weaknesses veiled, not 
exposed; her defects tenderly remedied; and no 
fashion should be tolerated which simply tends 
to burlesque her. As, in spite of Quakers and 
philosophers, women are likely to spend money 
and time over their dress to the end of the chap- 
ter, the sternest censor may well join in the hope 
that not the girl of the period, but the woman of 
the future, will produce greater results, waste less 
time, whilst bestowing more thought upon the 
beauty and the propriety of her dress. 

I long for the time when some acknowledged 
censor will force the laws of propriety and beauty 
upon the fashionable world, who will absolutely 
forbid the ill-favored to exhibit their misfortunes 
with ill-judged candor and false pride; who will 
forbid the heated dreams of overworked dress- 
makers to disclose themselves in gigantic pat- 
terns on human drapery; who will then perhaps 
even commence a raid against the obstinacy which 





clothes our men in swallow-tails, elephant legs, 
shirt collars, and “ anguish pipes.” 


GOOD AND BAD COSTUMES. 


As an instance of costumes which entirely deny 
and falsify the natural form of the body, I will 
quote the farthingale of the end of Elizabeth’s 
reign. A waist so long that it seemed to belong 
to the knees more than to the hips; shoulders 
padded so high that the undulating grace of the 
neck was wholly lost ; a head made to look ridicu- 
lously small amid the mass of material under 
which it was buried—material in positions that 
it was impossible that it could retain, or did re- 
tain, without a wire support—or else the head re- 
called that of John the Baptist, lying in a platter- 
shaped ruff. A corset disgracefully low and 
disgracefully tight, cut square, and stiffened with 
buckram until every memory of the human form 
was obliterated; shoes so broad and short that 
nothing but the misery of bunions could excuse 
them > the wide farthingale square where the hips 
are round, and perpendicular where the body 
curves, This costume (at its worst) would appear 
to have been designed with but one object—that 
of making the person grotesque ; and were it not 
that a pretty woman looks pretty anyhow and any- 
when, one marvels why women did not “ strike.” 

Yet, the faults of the dress moderated, a beau- 
tiful costume remains. A stand-up frill of lace 
is pretty and very becoming if it will keep in its 
place. High sleeves are piquant, and recall a 
pretty shrug, when they do not obliterate anato- 
my. There is nothing radically wrong in a stom- 
acher, nor in a wide shoe, within limits. This 
shoe, in a moderate form, would prevent the mal- 
ady which the same shoe, exaggerated, seems to 
accommodate; and a somewhat short dress has 
its advantages, if allowed to fall in its own folds, 
and not in stiff artificial pleats like a valance. 

The crinoline of fifteen years ago had some 
disadvantages less than the farthingale. The up- 
per outline was not angular, and the skirts were 
made sufficiently full to form their own folds. 
The waist, pinched and ugly enough, was nearer 
to its original place over the hips, and the shoul- 
ders were not deformed by padding. One only 
looked as though one stood in an inverted basin 
with its bottom out, instead of ina drum. At 
the same time, the Elizabethan dress was so rich 
in detail that the whole figure presented an ap- 
pearance of extreme magnificence—a woman was 
scarcely a woman, but a prop to support a heap 
of exquisite needle-work and jewelry and lace, and 
looked like a sort of prickly-pear. But in erino- 
line ¢ime naught of all this atoned for the bad- 
ness of form. The colors and materials were of 
the poorest and showiest. The trimmings were 
unmeaning and debased—a woman succeeded in 
spoiling her appearance without producing any 
adequate corresponding effect. 

The finest costume ever worn was the Greek 
and Roman, for it combined the three great re- 
quirements of dress—1, to protect; 2, to con- 
ceal; 3, to display. 

It consisted of three chief portions, the tunica 
interior, the stola, and the palla. The first-named 
was a simple shift, which, in earlier times at least, 
was sleeveless; over it was drawn the séola, a 
tunic with sleeves, which, as a rule, covered the 
upper part of the arm only, and which were 
clasped, not sewn, together. This upper tunic 
was extremely long, and was caught up by a hip 
girdle, forming broad folds and gathers about the 
waist; and bands were worn beneath to support, 
but never to distort, the figure. Sometimes a 
second girdle encompassed the waist, The palla, 
or mantle, was worn out-of-doors only, and end- 
less were the graceful and becoming ways of ar- 
ranging it, partly over the head and draped about 
the figure. 

The numberless folds at once revealed and con- 
cealed the figure, protected from heat and cold, 
and admitted of almost every variety of form; 
the shapely limbs of Hellenic or Italian dames 
were thus displayed, yet shrouded; their neck- 
laces, ear-rings, and other ornaments were often 
magnificent ; and their feet, not buried like ours 
in stiff cases, were visible through the elegant 
sandal. 

The absurd parody of the dress adopted by the 
last century enthusiasts was bad, because it miss- 
ed the spirit of the old costume. It concealed 
and shrouded nothing; it was indelicate without 
being picturesque; the absence of folds rendered 
it poor and weak in effect, and the practice of 
forcing the high waist into a small compass im- 
possible, through the anatomy of the ribs, ren- 
dered it as dangerous as it was ugly, owing to 
various diseases brought on by exposure and 
pressure. As for the feet, the thin pumps with 
ribbons were a mere caricature of the pretty and 
sensible sandal; and those unblessed with per- 
fect feet and figures must have had a very sad 
time of it. 


WHAT STAYS COST US. 


The mischievous person who first brought in 
stays (some suppose her to have been Mademoi- 
selle Pantine, a mistress of Marshal Saxe, others 
say an early Norman lady—and, no doubt, from 
very_early times stiff stays have been worn) is te 
blame for the first and greatest defect of modern 
appearance—the grotesque outline of the body— 
and many a dire disease. 

Weare not denying the necessity for some close- 
fitting garment as a support to the body and an 
improvement to the figure. People who refuse 
to wear any corsets at all look very slovenly; but 
we must protest against a machine that, pretend- 
ing to be a servant, is in fact a tyrant; that, as- 
piring to embrace, hugs like a bear, crushing in 
the ribs, injuring the lungs and heart, the stom- 
ach, and many other internal organs. The East- 
ern lady who, pitied for her dull harem life, said 
she more pitied English wives, whose husbands 
(as she innocently thought) “locked them up in 
a box,” was not far wrong. And all to what end ? 
The end of looking like a wasp, and losing the 
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whole charm of graceful human movement and 
easy carriage—the end of communicating an over- 
all-ish sense of deformity ! 

Nothing is so ugly as a pinched waist ; it puts 
the hips and shoulders invariably out of propor- 
tion in width, and it is a practice more culpable 
than the Chinese one of deforming the foot—in 
this case no vital organ is interfered with, while 
in deforming the waist almost all the vital organs 
are affected by the pressure, and the ribs pushed 
out of their proper place. 

To those who know any thing of anatomy, the 
impossibility of the organs retaining their natu- 
ral place, and performing effectually their natu- 
ral function, when the ribs are pressed in upon 
them, will at once be clear. All space in the 
body is utilized, and required by health; and 
though while the pressure affects the flesh and 
fat only, no harm results, directly the bones are 
touched, the vital organs suffer. One can easily 
discover whether one’s compression moves the 
bones by measuring the width across the ribs with 
and without the stays. 

And the face betrays the condition of the in- 
side. Who can forgive the unhealthy cheek and 
red nose induced by such a practice? Who can 
forget the disease which has come or is coming ? 
What sensible man or woman can pity the fool 
who faints, perhaps in the midst of a dance or 
conversation, from the unbearable pressure on 
the heart, caused by stays and girdle—or, if they 
pity, do not also blush for her ? 

The Roman dame was wiser in her generation.; 
the bands she employed prevented a slovenly ap- 
pearance, and afforded support without impairing 
health or the supple beauty of the body. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FALL WRAPS. 

LTHOUGH too early in the season for wraps 

of any weight, yet even fall costumes must 
be made up with some reference to them. The 
designs in wool and silk costumes provide for 
some kind of outside wrap of the same materials, 
which may be worn Jater in the season; and at 
no time has fashion so leniently considered every 
type of face and form, With the costumes, in- 
cluding over-skirts or upper drapery, sacques 
and jackets of various lengths are shown, none, 
however, being very short, while every possible 
variety of cut and trimming is displayed. A wool 
and silk costume trimmed with bands and but- 
tons had a jacket fitting closely in the back and 
loosely in front, cut with long front pieces, the 
sides being cut short and square, the back simi- 
lar to the front. From the side pieces straps of 
silk buttoned down into the dress, while the 
back was trimmed with downward straps and 
buttons, the front to correspond. Some cos- 
tumes have long plain jackets very little trimmed, 
and others have silk jackets in one color, which 
may be worn with any dress that harmonizes. 
The most popular form is the simplest—a modi- 
fication of last year’s long sacque, although that 
will also be used to a certain extent. Until late 
in the season the polonaises need no outside cov- 
ering, unless it be one of the light fichus or the 
crossed Dolman. The Dolman of last year is al- 
tered this season to a more becoming garment— 
closer seams, longer front pieces, and a more 
clinging effect. It will hardly be so popular a 
wrap as formerly. 

SILK CLOAKS AND SACQUES. 

Few long sleeveless circulars will be worn, but 
a beautiful wrap answering the same purpose is 
made with four seams, the back slightly gored 
in to cling to the figure, the side seams from the 
neck down the shoulder curving gracefully, while 
long narrow sleeves are set in low enough down 
to give good effect to a stout figure. This wrap 
will be made up in Siciliennes and plain or 
repped silks, armures and matelassés being also 
fashionable for such garments ; fringes and heavy 
galloons will be used for trimming until the win- 
ter season, when furs will be employed. Long 
plain sacques of silk or the repped and figured 
wools will be worn until late in the season, and, 
if made with regard for the figure, are becom- 
ing to nearly every one. Shorter silk sacques 
will be moderately fashionable, a long Louis Quinze 
being one of the new suggestions. 

CASHMERE WRAPS. 

The pretty pale-hued cashmeres introduced last 
season are coming into special favor for evening 
wraps. Four yards will make a mantelet, and 
the designs are various: crossed pieces in front ; 
one end longer than the other, and which may be 
thrown over the shoulder; diagonal seams—all 
such ideas find their way, with many others, into 
these garments, and the fanciful galloons form a 
beautiful trimming. An evening wrap of white 
cashmere, edged with fine white worsted fringe, 
had a galloon trimming of old gold on a black 
ground, shot with cardinal; cords and tassels of 
old gold and cardinal finished the back, which 
was cut with an Algerian hood; this was lined 
with white silk. One, similar in design, had an 
edging of swan’s-down, and another, soft gray 
fur, the last being a decided novelty, and ex- 
tremely elegant in effect. 

BLACK SILKS AND VELVETS. 

It has become an established fact in the femi- 
nine mind that no wardrobe is complete without 
a costume of black silk; but this season decided 
novelties appear. Laws which ruled supreme a 
year ago have vanished, and a pretty combina- 
tion of the antique and modern is the result. 
The leading principle seems to be that no plain 
black silk costumes will be worn. Unique ideas 
for these dresses are coveted. While simplicity 
will be found with richness in material, all man- 
ner of caprices govern the designs employed by 
leading houses. Jet, black, and clair de lune 
lead in trimmings, while the most costly and 
beautiful velvet and satin galloons are intro- 








duced. The combination of black silk and vel- 


vet will be popular. Brocades, fine pattern da- 
és, and faconné silks of all descriptions 
will also be combined. The new fagonné or fig- 
ured silks are extremely pretty, the plain ground 
having a figure in brocaded relief, a loop, or dia- 
mond, or cone, small enough to be unostentatious, 
and yet giving a dressy appearance to the plain silk. 
These begin at $3, and are much more fashion- 
able than the damassés of last season. A close- 
ly figured brocade with satin finish is shown at 
$3, and combines best with velvet. The larger 
patterns are not worn, except in plain costumes, 
where durability and economy govern elegance. 
Some such figured silks in good quality begin at 
$1 75, and combine best with plain silk, velvet 
being too heavy for a contrast. Plain silks are 
shown in all prices and varieties. The Bonnets’ 
and Lyons silks, leading the French markets, begin 
at $2 and go up to $7, a fine quality being shown 
at $3 50. The family silks, which have durabil- 
ity and a degree of richness in texture, begin at 
$1 50, the good qualities at $2 75 being very pop- 
ular; while American silks, with or without lus- 
tre, are shown as low as $1, in full width. 
Figured and embossed velvets to be used with 
black silks are shown in various designs, the 
close, intricate patterns being preferable, while a 
velvet with an uncut figure is new and very ele- 
gant. These range from $4 to $10. Uncut vel- 
vets and those with heavy rib will also be worn, 
and are shown at $4 and $6. 





COSTUMES. 


The primary requisite in a black silk costume 
is a design which will be found generally useful. 
Of all dresses, it is one to be worn on various and 
contrary occasions, and if a wardrobe be too lim- 
ited to admit of more than one black silk, refer- 
ence to street, carriage, and house wear should be 
the first consideration. A new design of Worth’s 
is very satisfactory in this respect. The under- 
skirt consists of fine brocaded silk, made with a 
scant train, Side pieces of plain black velvet go 
down from the belt to within six inches of the 
hem, turning back eight inches. The over dress 
is made of plain black silk, the front having a 
long Louis Quinze jacket, with vest pieces of vel- 
vet, the back being in princesse form; two back 
breadths with the princesse gore, draped stylish- 
ly, and edged with brocaded silk; a velvet sash 
piece comes around from the back, crossing in 
front on the edge of the vest piece. The back 
drapery was so arranged that the brocaded bands 
of trimming met the velvet side pieces on the un- 
der-skirt. Two rows of small embroidered but- 
tons finished the back seams, and six of the same 
kind trimmed the lower part of the sleeve, which 
was an open coat shape, with a surplice-pleated 
bandeau of plain silk on the brocade. The effect 
of this costume was rich and elegant, with entire 
simplicity in design. 

Other costumes have the long jacket in front, 
and draped back breadths edged widely with vel- 
vet, the front breadths having rows of velvet or 
rich galloon in diagonal or straight bands. Un- 
der-skirts with a deep flounce of velvet will be 
worn, although hardly in full dress, the combina- 
tion costumes of most fashionable design having 
the trained skirt of all silk or all velvet. Scarfs 
of brocaded silk, draped on a plain black silk un- 
der-skirt, with train of the brocade, have a rich 
effect, and may be trimmed with fringes of jet or 
silk, the upper part of the costume being com- 
bined in similar materials. For constant wear 
the simple princesse form may be used as a house 
dress, and, with some slight modifications, for 
street wear as well. Cut the back breadths in 
plain princesse form, the front in long apron 
piece, with wide-pleated flounce below, and the 
dress serves admirably both purposes, and, for 
such a costume, has the advantage of taking very 
little material, sixteen to eighteen yards of twenty- 
two or twenty-four inch silk being ample. Four 
to five yards will make a sacque, and such a one 
may be used with a single lining in the fall, and 
a fur lining in midwinter. The closely pleated 
back breadths have a very elegant appearance in 
black silk costumes, and are now left more flaring 
than before. 





COLORED BROCADES, 


The colored brocades, damassés, etc., are all 
in fine patterns, and are shown in fine qualities 
at $2 25 and $250. These combine with silks 
in solid color and fabric, and are used as upper 
drapery, trains, and bindings and pipings. The 
effect is of very full rich trimming, and when 
fringe is also used they are particularly elegant. 
New brocaded velvets in colors have the figure in 
changeable hues, olive greens and tilleuls blend- 
ing with old gold, a dark blue centre showing 
when the lights change. Others have the grays 
in changeable tones on a black ground. These, 
of course, can only be used in combination with 
other equally rich fabrics. 


HOUSE DRESSES. 


The princesse form, with no upper drapery, 
demi or full trained, will be used for house dress- 
es this season, the pale-hued cashmeres being 
extremely popular for morning wear. A dainty 
design of Pingat’s was in pale blue cashmere, 
princesse form, with long pieces of blue silk on 
the back seams, finished with bows of ribbon 
embroidered in olive green silk. The waist had 
a similarly worked vest piece, cuffs and collar to 
match. A second, likewise in blue, had a narrow 
border of gray fur, the back breadths being full 
and demi-trained. Simpler designs have a very 
pretty and elegant effect, the torchon lace trim- 
ming daintily, and for a young lady such a cos- 
tume may be worn at home all winter. The pale- 
tinted opera flannels make up very prettily with 
long skirts, untrimmed, with full pleated back 
breadths—tightly fitting vests and jackets, which 
may be effectivgly embroidered in split zephyr 
or silk, Twelve to fifteen yards will make such 
a costume. White flannels are used for these 
purposes to a certain extent, but hardly for com- 








mon use, and it is well with any delicate color to 
insert the lace pleating around the edge of the 
skirt well out from the hem, as protection is 
nearly impossible otherwise. 


VARIETIES. 


Lace bonnet strings and scarfs are going out 
of favor, narrow silk and satin ribbons taking 
their place. These may be tied in a small bow 
at the left side. 

Pure white linen collars and cuffs will be worn 
in street and house costumes; the cuffs wider, 
and in some instances turned back all around. 

Gauze embroidered trimmings in rich colors 
and designs will be used on evening silks, and 
are shown at from $3 to $10. Velvet leaves on 
gauze foundation and satin flowers worked on vel- 
vet are among the novelties. Heavier galloons 
with stripes of velvet between the figures are 
shown, fringes being made to correspond. 

Belts will be worn with street costumes during 
the fall. : 

Ladies need no longer waste time and eyesight 
in cutting out Hamburg edgings, as they are now 
cut out by machinery with such accuracy as to 
leave a perfect edge, and sold at the same prices 
as the uncut edgings. All Hamburg edgings are 
manufactured in pieces four and a half yards 
long; the cut-out edgings are neatly sewed to- 
gether and sold in all lengths, and are hence 
known as the “one length brand.” 

Since ladies will persist in the uncleanly habit 
of wearing trailing dresses, in the street as well 
as the house, they must at least have recourse to 
some kind of “sweeper” to protect them from 
the dust and mud. For this purpose various 
train supporters have been devised. One of 
these, known as the “ Novelty,” is a hair-cloth 
facing, three-eighths of a yard wide, and of the 
same length as the train, on which is set a box- 
pleating of hair-cloth or wigging, the whole being 
supported by three or four upright wires, and two 
horizontal wires at the bottom; the latter, how- 
ever, had better be taken out, except for very 
long trains. This costs from 25 cents to $1 25, 
according to the material, Another, the “ Trip- 
lex,” costing 50 ceits, is a simple train facing of 
corrugated rubber supported at intervals by up- 
right wires. Both are good protections for long 
dresses. There are also devices for raising the 
skirt by cords run through rings, and Paris dress- 
makers ingeniously set a ribbon loop above the 
train, which the wearer passes over her arm 
when walking, and thereby elevates her skirt, 
while it serves as an ornamental trimming when 
not thus in use. All of which make-shifts cause 
thinking women to sigh for the return of the 
convenient short walking dresses which were in 
vogue a few years since, and which were so obvi- 
ously neat and sensible that one wonders why 
they were abandoned. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
A. T. Srewarr & Co.; Arnotp, Constas ez, & Co, ; 
Lorp & Taytor; and James M‘Creery & Co. 





PERSONAL. 

THE correspondent who urges Messrs. Har- 
Per & Broruers to print J. T. TrowBriper’s 
** Book of Gold”’ in their ‘‘ Half-hour Series,”’ will 
be glad to learn that they had already decided 
to publish it, with other poems, in a sumptuous 
holiday volume, richly illustrated by the best 
artists. Such exquisite gems deserve a splendid 
setting. 

—VicTOoR EMANUEL is a monarch who looks 
sharply to his sources of revenue. Even the 
Pope does not escape the exactions of the tax 
man. The Italian authorities swooped down 
heavily on all the presents made by the faithful 
to the Pope. The German pilgrims had to pay 
$12,000, and the Spanish They found 
that the Pope had no privileges the Italians 
were willing to respect, if there was money to 
be made by the other course. 

—Sir Francis Drake, the great navigator who 
three hundred years ago surprised the natives 
on both coasts of South America, destroyed a 
good many Spanish ships, and killed a good 
many Indians and folks, has a lineal descendant 
in Texas, who keepeth a boarding-house. The 
lady has in her possession a diamond knee- 
buckle worn by the ancient tar, which is valued 
at $2000. 

—Mr. CHARLES READE has just recovered from 
a serious illness. Overwork, he called it; but 
one of his personal friends states on honor that 
it was hot cake. Hot cake for tea; hot pud- 
ding for supper. Mr. Reape is one of the most 
genial, unostentatious, agreeable men in En- 
gland. Sometimes he talks of visiting the Unit- 
ed States, but generally concludes with a sigh 
and the remark, ‘‘ Ah! I think I’m too old now 
to take so long a journey.”’ 

—It is said that Miss THompson’s (Mrs. Bur- 
LER’S) next picture will depict a recruiting scene 
in Ireland. She has recently returned from a 
tour in Ireland. From her last battle picture she 
expects to make $30,000. It has been sold to 
the Fine Art Society for engraving. They gave 
her $20,000 down for the right of reproduction, 
together with a share of the sum which the 
original realizes after the engraving is published. 
Miss THOMPSON has a sister ALICE, who possess- 
es fine poetic talent. 

—Bricuam Youne’s estate, valued at about 
$2,000,000, mostly in real estate, has been be- 
queathed with tolerable fairness to the seventeen 
wives, sixteen sons, and twenty-eight daughters 
who survive him. Most of them have alread 
had something deeded to them. Recently B. Y. 
endowed an academy with lands at Prov», and 
another at Logan—the latter with 12,000 acres. 
He intended to endow one at Salt Lake, but 
owing to a difficulty of respiration failed to do so. 

—As a historian Tarers has taken his place 
in literature. His fine social qualities were not 
so widely known. He was a sunny-tempered 
man, ready-witted, genial, and with manners so 
charming that his presence was every where wel- 
comed. He had a graat fund of anecdote of the 
most piquant kind, which he told with a grace 
that was perfect. He was also celebrated for his 
friendships. It was as early as 1815, at Aix, that 
his intimacy with MiGnet, the historian, com- 
menced, and ceased only with his death. Those 
who visited Paris in 1 may remember to have 





seen on a street near the Rue Montmartre and 
the Boulevard a sign which read: ‘‘ Mrs. ——, 
sister-in-law of M. Louis ADOLPHE THIERS, 
keeps a table d’héte and pension.” Paris laughed 
at this sign for some weeks, but M. TH1ERs was 
indifferent as to the advertisement of his rela- 
tive, and was said to have remarked that “since 
his sister-in-law came from le Midi, undoubtedly 
the cuisine would be found, if there was not too 
much garlic in it, excellent.”’ 

—Before Professor GRAHAM BELL left for Eu- 
rope, a few days ago, he married the daughter of 
GARDINER G. HUBBARD, a deaf-mute, whom he 
had so carefully instructed that she uttered dis- 
tinctly all the responses of the wedding service. 

—Pope Pius IX. has nearly completed his 
memoirs, on which he has been more or less 
engaged for more than forty years. In prepar- 
ing this work, which is on an elaborate scale, he 
has been assisted only by Father DRESCIANI, one 
of the most learned of the Jesuits. The Pope 
has now handed over his autobiographical notes 
and accessory documents to Father DRESCIANI, 
who is to put them in order for the press. 
Among the manuscripts to be used in the mem- 
oirs is the correspondence of the Pope with 
CHARLES ALBERT, King Victor EMANUEL, Na- 
POLEON III., and Count Cavour. By a special 
codicil the memoirs will not be published until 
ten years after the Pope’s death. 

—The Paris Municipal Council has accepted 
the bequest of M. Morana, a jeweler, of 1,000,000 
francs for an asylum for indigent work-women. 
Madame Mo1ana has asked leave to double this 
sum. 

—As a “‘personal’’ a little out of the ordinary, 
we noticed, not long since, an advertisement in 
one of our city papers, offering board and lodg- 
ing ‘“‘for two persons of some refinement, but 
no flummery.”’ 

—LEVERRIER, the French astronomer, is seri- 
ously ill. He is now sixty-six years old. On 
the 14th of June, 1846, he read a paper in the 
¥renech Academy on certain deviations of the 
star Uranus, whence he proved the existence 
of an unknown planet, and even determined its 
shape, specific weight, and its position. Obser- 
vations were then made at all the observatories, 
resulting in the discovery by GALL of the planet 
in question, Neptune, which is eighty-five times 
larger than the earth. ‘ 

—Dr. Conneav, who died recently, was one 
of the oldest and most faithful personal friends 
ever possessed by the late Emperor NaPoLeon 
III. He was the principal agent of his escape 
from Ham, for which he suffered three months’ 
imprisonment. Queen Hortense had the deep- 
est regard for him; she left him by her will a 
ring she had always worn, and desired her son 
never to be separated from him. When Napo- 
LEON III. died, his will, however, made no men- 
tion of his faithful servitor. Conneav, during 
the Second Empire, was the Emperor's private 
almoner, having an annual allowance of $240,000, 
to be expended in secret charities. None of the 
money ever stuck to the good man’s fingers, 
end he died poor, in his beloved Corsica, after his 
health forbade longer waiting upon the Prince 
Imperial. 

—Lord BEACONSFIELD has lost none of his gift 
for turning a beautiful sentence, as may be seen 
by the following Chesterfieldian note, which ex- 
plains itself: 

“2 Wurrenatt Garvens, August 15. 

“Lord BraconsFietp, with his compliments to the 
Lord Mayor, has the honor to inclose a check for £50 
in aid of the Indian Famine Fund, over which the Lord 
Mayor has so kindly and so wisely offered to preside.” 

—Apropos of the effort now making by Mr. 
SporrorD, Librarian of Congress, to procure a 
complete set of the works of ‘* Peter Parley,” it 
may be mentioned that at a short distance from 
“the Goodrich Place,” at Southbury, Connect- 
icut, in a rural grave-yard, and in a small plot 
fenced in with stern simplicity are two costly 
but plain slabs of marble. On one is a name and 
two dates, and the emblem is an open book with 
two or three dog-eared leaves. There lies “* Pe- 
ter Parley,’ and in the place of his choice. 

—Mr. O’Connor Power, M.P., who has trav- 
elled extensively in this country, and has many 
friends in New York, has received a communica- 
tion from the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
looks favorable for an early release of the re- 
maining Fenian prisoners. 

—The Marquis of Lorn, who is mildly given 
to literature, has just published a version of the 
Scotch Book of Psalms, in which, while adber- 
ing as closely as possible to the language, he has 
corrected the rhyming, so as to adapt it to mod- 
ern pronunciation. Ofcourse this is a very good 
thing for the son-in-law of the Queen to do; 
but, to the American mind, the very idea that 
the great poet of the Bible should ever have been 
done up in broad Scotch is something irresisti- 
bly comical. 

—Captain JONATHAN WALKER, the hero of Mr. 
WHITTIER’S poem, ‘“‘ The Man with the Branded 
Hand,”’ is a in extreme poverty, in a for- 
lorn shanty on Black Lake, in Michigan. He is 
seventy-nine years old. 

—Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE, son of the late 
Britisk Premier, has been appointed Lecturer 
in Modern History at Keble College. 

—Mr. SHAW, editor of the Cooperstown Free- 
man’s Journal, corrects the statement of a Hart- 
ford paper that the late Emperor Louis Napo- 
LEON came to this country in 1834, and was a “ fast 
young man.” The truth is, he came here in 1836, 
after the Strasburg affair, and remained less than 
a year, being called to the death-bed of his moth- 
er in 1837. ‘‘ He was not‘ fast,’ nor did he, while 
here, consort with men of that character. One 
of his most intimate friends was the Rev. 
CHARLES 8. STEWART, chaplain in the United 
States army; another was JAMES WaTSON WEBB, 
the editor of the New York Courier and Enquirer. 
He was then fully impressed with the belief, 
which he frequently avowed, that it was his 
‘destiny’ to become Emperor of the French. 
Both of the gentlemen I have named visited him 
after he ascended the throne, and were hand- 
somely entertained at his palace. I have good 
reason for believing that the course pursued by 
the Emperor in withdrawing the French trcops 
from Mexico, during our civil war, was largely 
influenced by Mr. Wess, then our minister to 
Brazil. They had regularly corresponded from 
the time the prince left this country, and Mr. 
Wess went to Paris by the special invitation of 
the Emperor, and, after a free conference on the 
subject, brought home with him a private com- 
munication to Mr. Lincoxn in relation to the 
Mexican occupation. The Emperor, recognizing 
the failure of his scheme, desired only time to 
withdraw his troops without the appearance of 
coercion on the part of the United States.” 
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MIGNARDISE AND Crocnet EpGING Fon 
LINGERIE. 


dise following the pre- 
ceding loop (to do this 
drop the stitch from the 
needle, insert the latter 
into the corresponding 
loop, and draw the 
dropped stitch through) ; 
for one leaflet, going 
back on the last 7 of 
the 21 ch. worked previ- 
ously, work 1 sc., 1 sde. 
(short double crochet), 
8 de. (double crochet), 
1 sde., 1 se.; four times 
alternately for a leaflet 
work 7 ch., fasten to the 
fifth loop before the one 
to which the last fasten- 
ing was done, going 
back on the 7 ch. work 
1 se., 1 sde., 8 de, 1 
sde., 1 sec., then for one 
leaflet, going back on 
the 14th to 8th of the 
21 ch. worked previous- 
ly, work 1 se., 1 sde., 3 
de., 1 sde., 1 se., 7 ch., 
and repeat from x. 
2d round.—Always al- 
ternately 1 de. on the next st. in the pre- 
ceding round, 1 ch., pass over 1 st. 3d 
round (on the other side of the mignar- 
dise).—Fasten together the middle 3 loops 
in the next hollow with 1 sc., six times 
alternately 1 ch., 1 sc. on the next loop; 
* then 2 ch., eight times alternately 1 sc. 
on the following loop, 1 p. (picot, consist- 
ing of 5 ch. and 1 se. on the first of these); 
then 2 ch., 1 se. on the next loop, six times 
alternately 1 se. on the following loop, 1 ch., 
then with 1 se. fasten together the next 
three loops, six times alternately 1 ch., 1 se. 
on the next loop, fastening first to the cor- 
responding st. in the hollow, however, and 
repeat from *. 


Border for Lingerie.—White 
Embroidery. 
Tuis border is worked in button-hole, 
lace, and half-polka stitch on batiste or 
linen with embroidery cotton. 


Card Press, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tus card press, which simulates a 
Chinese pavilion, is made partly of 
black stained and partly of brown. pol- 
ished carved wood, The upper part of 
the press and the middle point of the 
pavilion are joined by a screw, which 
serves to fasten the cards. On the 
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bottom of the card press 
is set a border worked on 
pinked white cloth with 
blue silk in satin and 
half-polka stitch and in 
point Russe, as shown by 
Fig. 2. 


Border for Table- 
Cloths, Portiéres, 
ete.—Cross Stitch 
Embroidery. 
Tas border is worked 
on canvas in cross stitch 
embroidery with zephyr 
worsted and filling silk 
in the colors given in the 
description of symbols. 


Embroidered Lamp- 
chimney Cover. 
Tue card-board foun- 

dation of this lamp- 

chimney cover is bound 
with claret-colored satin, 
and covered with the 
same material gathered 


cotton, No. 60, as follows: 

















Fig. 1.—Carp Press.—[See Fig. 2.] 


Mignardise and Crochet Edging for 


ingerie. 


Tus edging is worked with mignardise and crochet 
ist round (on one side of 


the mignardise).— * 3 se. 
(single crochet) separated 
each by 2 ch. (chain 
stitch) on the next 3 
loops, 21 ch., fasten to the 
2ist loop of the mignar- 








Crocuet Purse. 


HARPER'S: BAZAR. 

| and arranged over a wadding interlining, for the upper 

| part. The lamp-chimney cover is trimmed with em- 
broidery, for which cut of white cloth four pieces from 
Fig. 67, Supplement, pink them on the edge, and join 
them with a cross seam worked with claret-colored sad- 
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CrocuEet AND Pornt Russe SLEEVELESS JACKET FOR 
Gikt From 8 To 5 YEARS oLp.—Front anp Back. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XL, Figs. 65 and 66, 


[SepreMBER 29, 1877. 








dler’s silk, which is wound with 
gold thread as shown by the illus- 
tration. Next work the dots in 
satin stitch and the rest of the em- 
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stitch and point 


No. XIL., Fig. 67. 
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Satin Stircuh Emprorvery. 

















and 8d rounds. 


EMBROIDERED LaMp-CHIMNEY COVER. 
For pattern and design see Supplement, 
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Fig. 2.—Borper ror Carp Press, Fig, 1. 





Borper ror Lincerm.—WuitEe 


EMBROIDERY. 


Russe with similar silk, and 
set the upper part on the 
cover, trimming it at the 
same time on the sides and 
at the middle of the top 
with metal beads. 


Crochet Purse. 

Tus purse is crocheted 
with fawn-colored crochet 
cotton in a ribbed design, 
and is finished at the top 
with a steel clasp. Work 
the purse in three separate 
parts, beginning first the 
middle part at the top with 
a foundation of 36 st. 
(stitch), and working, in 
rounds going back and 
forth, as follows: lst 
round,—1 se. (single cro- 
chet) on each foundation 
st. 2d round. —1 ch. 
(chain stitch), 2 sc. (in- 
serting the needle always 
into the back vein) on 
the next st. in the pre- 
ceding round; then al- 
ways 1 sc. on each st., 
but on the last st. work 
2se. 3d round.—1 ch., 
always 1 se. on each st. 


+ 


Ath to 82d rounds.—Always alternately like the 2d 
33d round.-eLike the 3d round. 
34th round.—Pass over the next st. in the preced- 
ing round, 1 sc. on each st. excepting the last. 
35th to 65th rounds.—Like the 33d and 34th rounds. 
This completes the middle part. For each of the 
side pieces, which are begun at the middle with a 
foundation of 28 st., crochet as follows: 1st round. 
—Always 1 sc. on each foundation st., turn the 
work, 1 ch., always 1 sc. on the back vein of each 
st. in the preceding round, 4 sc. on the last founda- 
tion st., 27 sc. on the free veins of the first 27 foun- 
dation st. 8d round.—Turn the work, 1 ch., going 








back on all the st. in the preceding round work 
always 1 sc. on the back vein of each st., but 
in the middle of the round widen several st., 
so that the work may not draw, 4th to 12th 
rounds.—Like the preceding round. Having 
finished both parts, join them on the wreng 
side with the middle by means of a round of 
sc., fastening always two corresponding st. to- 
gether with 1 sc. Finish with the steel clasp. 


Crochet and Point Russe Sleeveless 





Warer-proor CLoak For GIRL 
rrom 6 TO 8 YEARS OLD. 





Description of Symbols: ® ist 
a 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl, No. IL, Figs. 7-15. 


Fate Prixcesse Dress.—Bacx.—[For Front, see 
Illustration on page 621.] 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. 









IIL., Figs. 45-52, 


Warer-Proor Cloak For GIRL FROM 
5 10 7 Years orp.—Backx.—[ For 
Front, see Illustration on Page 613. ] 


For description see Supplement. 


a 





Borpver ror Tasie-Ciorus, Portizres, etc.—Cross Stitch Emprorery. 


(carkest), © 2d, © 3d, 5 4th, B 5th (lightest), Gray (the last silk); @ 1st (darkest), O 2d, O 3d (lightest), Chamois (the last silk) ; 
ist (darkest), # 2d, © 3d, ! 4th (lightest), Bronze (the last silk); @ Blue Silk; ® Black; © White. 


Jacket for Girl from 3 to 5 
Years old. 
Tuts sleeveless jacket is worked with blue 
zephyr worsted 
trimmed on the edge with a row of scallops 


in Afghan stitch, and is 





Fig. 2.—Emprowery ror Cuair Boxster, Fic. 1, Pace 613. 


worked with blue and 
white worsted. Above 
these scallops is worked a 
row of chain stitches with 
figures embroidered in 
point Russe. White cro- 
chet buttons and button- 
holes serve for closing. 
Figs. 65 and 66, Supple- 
ment, give the pattern for 
the jacket. Work first the 
back by the pattern Fig. 
66, beginning at the un- 
der edge, in three separate 
parts to the lines indi- 
cated. The space be- 
tween these lines is filled 
by trimming strips, which 
at the same time connect 
the three parts. The 
middle part in the origi- 
nal is worked on a founda- 
tion of 30 st, (stitch), and 
the two side pieces, which 
are begun at the lower 
corner bordering on the 
trimming strip, are work- 
ed each on a foundation 
of 5 st. in the Afghan 
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stitch, widening 
and narrowing 
according to the 
pattern. (This 
widening and 
narrowing is 
fully described 
for the crochet 
dress on this 
page). Having 
worked each part 
to the bottom of 
the waist, where 
they are joined 
in one, work the 
trimming strips 
as follows: Ist 


a border like 
that of the cro- 
chet dress on 
this page. 


Chair Bolster 
with Cover, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tus chair or 
sofa bolster is 
furnished with 
a cover, for 
which cat of 
fine linen one 
piece of the req- 


tie 


“ 


+o 


+ 


uisite length and 
round (with (Ny, width, allowing 
white worsted). 


two inches and 
a half extra ma- 
terial on the 
ends. Trim this 
piece as shown 
by the illustra- 
tion with bands, 
composed of 
strips of plain 
and open - work 
embroidered lin- 
en. The flowers 
and leaves in the 
plain strips are 
edged in half- 
polka stitch with 
fine black silk 
The stems are 
worked with 
similar silk 
in half- polka 
stitch, and the 
veins are work 
ed in point 
Russe, The 
open-work strips 
are ornamented 
with a cross 
seam of white 
tatting cotton, 
No. 20, as shown 


ss 


—From the 
wrong side on 
the edge st. of 
the middle part 
work on a mesh 
an inch and a 
quarter in cir- 





Covtit Corsets. 


JEAN CORSETS. 


. For pattern and description see Supplement, 
cumference, ® No. IV., Figs. 20-25, 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. V., Figs. 26-31. 


Fig. 2.—Desien ror Kry Rack, Fic. 1.—Poryt Russe Emsrorery. 
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Corsets ror Girt From 3 To 5 YEARS OLD.—FRONT 
AND Back.—[For pattern and description see Supple- 

> y y 9 ST ‘ . 

ment, No. VI., Figs. 32-37.) . 1.—Cnair Borster wrra Cover.—[See Fig. 2, Page 612.] 





which is laid on from the right side, * 1 se. (single 


a 612. This seam 
crochet) on the next edge st., lay the working thread 


7 3 Corsets FOR GirkL FROM 5 TO 7 and the plain 
on the mesh from the upper toward the under side, 1 if y EARS OLD.—(For pattern and descrip- strips are edged 
sc. on the same st. on bares P,. tion see Suppl., No. VIL, Figs. 38-44.) with rows of 
which the preceding se. 


cross stitches of 
similar cotton. Aft 
er finishing the em- 
broidery, furnish the 
linen cover on the 
ends with a hem and 
woven lace, work 


was worked, lay the° 
thread on the mesh from 
the upper toward the un- 
der side, and repeat al- 
ways from *. 2d round. 
—Turn the work on the 
right side, always 1 se. 
on the upper veins of 
the next se. in the pre- |. : 
ceding round. 8d and Fig. 1.—Borper FOR LINGERIE. 
4th rounds. — Like the Wire Emprorpery. 





eyelet-holes two inch 
es and a half from 
the hem, and over- 
Fig. 2—Borper ror Lingerte, am the sides of the 
Wuitre Empromery cover together from 



























Fig. 1.—Woven Bram axp Crocuet Engine Fig. 2.—Woven Brain anp Crocuet Epaixe 
FoR LINGERIE, FoR LINGERIE, 





preceding two rounds, but with the sc. of the last 
round catch the edge st. of the side piece together 
with the st. of the 3d round at the same time, 5th 
round.—Always alternately 1 sc. on the upper veins 
of the next se. in the preceding round, 3 ch. (chain heavy cord. 

stitch), and pass over 1 st. This forms the con- . . 
nection on ais side. On the ch. of the last round seal . Woven Braid and Crochet Edgings 
wind a thread of black worsted, forming a Fig. 1.—Crocuer Dress ror Fig. 2.—Crocuer Dress For for Lingerie, Figs. 1 and 2. 

cord stitch, and tie always four loops of the CHILD From 2 To 8 Years on. = CHILD FRoM 2 To 3 YEARS OLD, Tue edging Fig. 1 is worked with crochet cot- 
wate en ae on pr martha by ye rey Front.—[See Fig. 2.) Back.—See Fig. 1.—{For pattern ton, No. 80, crosswise, in 
with a black worsted thread. 1en finish . ‘ ae see Supplement, No, rounds going bac an 
the back in Afghan stitch, working on all Fee Koll wei j iil, Figs 16-19. } © Seite sedalions- peer 
—10 ch. (chain stitch), 1 de. 
(double crochet) on the first 
of these. 2d round. —6 
ch., the first 3 of which 


the wrong side. Through the eyelet-holes run 
black and white mixed cord, draw it tight, ar- 
range it in loops, and set tassels on the ends. 
The bolster is furnished on the ends with a 


Dress For Girt From 6 TO 8 
YEARS OLD. 


‘ig. 1_—Empromerep Key Rack. 
[See Fig. 2.] 


the st. at the bottom of the waist. 
Next work the fronts by the pattern 
Fig. 65, beginning at the corner in the 


AAS : 
OQ middle of each front, on the bottom 
Wit) WA Cb )\\ AAW) \\)) : *J (with 4st. in the original), widening 
< \ ox } and narrowing in the requisite man- 


ner, an@ in the right front working 

eight button-holes at regular intervals. 

For each of these button-holes, at the 

respective point in the lst round of 

the pattern row, work 2 sl. on the 

veins of the third and fourth st. from 

the edge instead of taking up 2 st., 

and in the 2d round work 2 ch. above 

these st., from which 2 st. are again 

a taken up in the next pattern row. 

<> MARE Overseam the finished parts together 

from the wrong side according to the : 

corresponding figures, and trim the Fig. 1.—Dress ror Git From 5 10 
jacket on the outer edge (excepting 7 YEARS OLD. 

the front edge of the left front) with 


Fig. 1.—Svrr ror Boy rrom Fig, 2.—Warer-proor CLoaK For Gir 
3 to 5 YEARS OLD. rrom 5 To 7 YEARS OLD.—Front.—For 
For description see Suppl. Back, see P. 612.—{For descrip. see Suppl.] 


Fig. 2.—Dress ror CHILp From 2 To 
4 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 


[SerremBer 29, 1877. 








count as first de., pass over 3 st. (stitch) of the 
preceding round, 1 de. on the next st. 3d round. 
—Like the preceding round. 4th round.—6 ch., 
pass over 8 st. of the preceding round, 1 de. on 
the following st., 7 ch., fasten to the de. in the 
2d round (to do this drop the st. from the needle, 


. insert the latter into the corresponding st., and 


draw the dropped st. through), 2 ch., fasten to 
the st. on which the de. was worked to which 
the fastening was done previously. 5th round.— 
10 de. separated each by 1 ch. on the 7 ch. in 
the preceding round, turn the work, and going 
back on these st. work 1 sc. (single crochet) on 
the next ch. between 2 de., eight times alternate- 
ly 8 ch., 1 se. on the next ch., fasten to the same 
st. to which the last fastening was done, turn the 
work, and going back on the st. worked previous- 
ly work 2 sl. (slip stitch) on the next 2 st., 1 ch., 
1 p. (picot, consisting of 5 ch. and 1 sec. on the 
first of these), 2 ch., 1 sc. on the middle of the 
next 8 ch., six times alternately 5 ch., 1 se. on 
the next 3 ch.; then 1 de. on the upper veins of 
the de. in the preceding round, 3 ch., pass over 
3 ch., 1 de. on the following st. 6th—9th rounds. 
—Like the 2d round. Repeat always the 4th—-9th 
rounds, but at every repetition fasten the middle 
st. of the p. in the 2d round to the middle of the 
last 5 ch. inf the same round of the preceding 
point. 

The edging Fig. 2 is worked with woven braid 
furnished on both sides with loops in clusters of 
five, as shown by the illustration, and with cro- 
chet cotton, No. 60. 1st round (on one side of 
the braid)—>* 1 sl. on the second of the next 
five loops, 8 ch., 7 de. on the next loop, 3 ch., 1 
sl. on the following loop, 2 ch., and repeat from 
*. 2d round (on the other side of the braid).— 
Always alternately 1 sc. on the middle of the 
next five loops, 7 ch. 


A MODERN MINISTER. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—{ Continued.) 
LENA. 








A woman passing with an infant noticed the 
pale, frightened look of the girl, and with great 
kindness inquired if she had lost her way. And 
Lena answered her “ No,” thanking her warmly, 
however, for the kind tone touched a tenderer 
chord, “It’s little enough I’ve done, goodness 
knows,” the woman said, with feeling. “If we're 
not kind to one another at this time o’ night, I'd 
like to know when we could be? But some peo- 
ple are kindest when there’s lots o’ sunshine; they 
seem to need that to draw it out on’em.” And 
she too walked on, and the child was again alone. 
The woman had recalled her own youth, her own 
coming up to London, and before that life began, 
at a pretty cottage far away, a sweet home bro- 
ken up. She remembered the ivy, thick on the 
walls, and the wild-rose forest at the rear; the 
lavender-trees below the windows, and the clem- 
atis bower at the porch; the mossy tiles, with 
embroidery of lichens all the sloping length ; the 
shady elm by the well near the apple grove ; and 
the holly hedges, thick all the snow time with gar- 
niture of winter’s jewels. This fair young face 
had called back that picture, as a face sometimes 
will, and when the woman went on her way still 
thinking, it was like leaving the glad old time 
behind. 

And Lena stood wondering why these people 
spoke to her, not knowing how impressive her 
beauty was, how visible her innocence—strange 
and uncommon, doubtless, both of them, at all 
events by midnight lights. 

Walking on, she came to the stone pillars of a 
building, imposing by reason of its spacious archi- 
tecture ; the poor, sitting about, made room with 
the native fellowship of the outcast. One old 
woman ventured to touch with her horny hand 
the raveled skeins of auburn hair; it was some- 
thing of a revelation to the decrepit dame, and 
over the next pinch of snuff she wondered what 
order of being this was. Were the flesh, and the 
blood, and the skin, and the limbs, of another 
mould? And she thought the preacher once 
heard at a crossing where three ways met, had 
not told them quite the truth when he said that 
we all were one. Then a brusque sailor looked 
aslant upon the pretty face of the fair wanderer, 
and thought of the long journey from the Docks, 
over leagues of land and water, where none like 
this were found, but where drear snow met waves 
as white, and died upon their passionate bosoms ; 
and that he’d go the safer and better for a kiss 
from the mouth like a wreath of flowers. And 
an old Jew broker passing, one used to dangling 
gems for cursory appraisement, catching the rav- 
ishing glitter in the large eyes, took a quiet oath 
by his patriarch that no diamond had ever flashed 
like these. 

To Lena, who had more than the average share 
of poetry in her composition, this night scene was 

the most. wonderful she had witnessed. It con- 
trasted so strikingly with the grand silent nights 
upon the cliff, where the only music had been 
hoarse rumbling of the German Ocean, and the 
only lights the stately stars, or the tapers the 
master had lighted on dark nights of storm, until 
the windows were aglow, and the mansion became 
the beacon of that coast. 

This was as new to her as the dainty device of 
the playwright to the child who visits pantomime 
for the first time, and sits enchanted before that 
triumph of artists, This also was a fairy realm, 
although the grotesque side of it. True, it was 
not the season when the English infra dignitatem 
coldness thaws to the warmth of chandelier and 
sunlight, and the crowd of rosy faces; when the 
white-haired guardian of some boisterous troop 
surrenders with compliant grace to the mirth of 
the buffoonery, and with splendid companionship 
becomes even as one of their years; such have a 
charm that is all and entirely their own, more 
manifest to the children some thirty years ahead, 





when not all their winning ways nor all their 
grateful memories will replace lost faces, or make 
the circle of home again complete. Not the sea- 
son when the huge doors before which she is now 
resting are open, while a throng of little ones 
pass to the carriages, when white-gloved hands 
grasp the programme as though clinging to a 
shred of their Elysium, and red or white hoods 
cover up the golden tresses, so that such as this 
poor child see only a straggling curl or two. Then 
there are peeps of blush-rose throats, with a cross 
of diamonds or locket of chased gold with pearls, 
and young gallants who look all lovingly to the 
care of their sweet girl-charges; but it was all 
very dead and gloomy just now, with the lamp- 
light wind-blown and flickering, and these desti- 
tute ones cowering; it was all a masquerade thus 
far, this experience of the city’s night side. Con- 
sidering the surroundings, nothing could well be 
more strange to her. That great edifice rearing 
like a mausoleum, the pillars casting sullen shad- 
ows vault-like and chill, where the ghouls of an- 
cient memory hunting grim echoes of tragedy 
still haunted the area. The glamour of the lights, 
itinerant vendors taking up their stand for the 
night, like wizards by unholy fires; houseless 
Bohemians idling past the building with a shiver, 
thinking of the work-house or the jail; dog 
starvelings that came to her side with a pitiful 
look, lean horses plodding home, children from 
reeking courts, who found more shelter beneath 
the pillars of old Drury than where their drunk- 
en kin caroused and fought; women, like shad- 
ows—bodiless, soulless, only the tormented spirit 
left urging them to the black and ghastly stream. 
All strange, most strange! She moved away 
from the place. 

Opposite to her was a shop still open, with 
stale cakes, dry buns, dirty sweetmeats, and choc- 
olate in the window; she entered, and a loath- 
some rabble hailed her with yells of delight. She 
stood by the counter, where an unclean Italian 
was spooning pink and yellow garbage from a 
can. ‘Lemon or strawberry cream?” he asked. 
She did not understand, but inquired if she might 
stop there for the night, a question that stirred 
the rabble to wilder merriment. Springing to their 
feet, they were as a gang of fiends released ; seiz- 
ing the shrinking girl, they dragged her to the 
inner room—a place of nameless abominations. 
But here the spirit Lena had inherited from her 
father and mother, and of which we have caught 
an inkling before, stood her in good stead; for, 
with all her ignorance of things and innocence 
of wrong, she possessed an innate dignity that at 
times flamed savagely as a red-skin’s; and now, 
doubling her fist, she laid about her vigorously, 
and released herself from the assailants before 
they had recovered their surprise at her spirit. 
Like most frequenting these dens, they were young, 
but none the less malicious in a posse, and she 
retreated before the fierce retaliation that seem- 
ed imminent. Fortunately a police-officer was 
near by, and he at once ordered the dealer to 
close for the night. Lena, taking advantage of 
the circumstance, stole down the quietest street 
at hand; it was Wellington Street; and thence, 
by Tavistock and Southampton streets, she came 
into Covent Garden. 





CHAPTER XXX. 
COVENT GARDEN. 


Se has wandered into Covent Garden, and 
here will pass the night; for it is quieter, and 
there is a something about it, even at this hour, 
reminding her of the pleasant country ways. 

She feels this, not knowing that here upon this 
one pastoral bit of the metropolis is to be seen 
the pageant of life at a glance; that here is life, 
real life; taking the revolution of hours. Buds 
and blossoms, wild and hot-house flowers, fresh 
and faded. Here are characters curious and 
quaint. Some of the hardy sort and sturdy; 
some of quiet ways and by-paths; some of sun- 
less tracts, narrow alley growth, fungi of dim 
courts and the waste; some of gas life, forced ; 
some dried, between the leaves of trouble-days; 
some with poem life, fold within fold; others 
nursing sweet life soft as the thistle’s down; 
some rough and rugged, others like sunshine 
making light of all things: verily here is life, a 
whole procession of the race to pass before the 
child, going this round of Covent Garden. 

Midnight tolls from the church of St. Paul, 
west of the market, with its Tuscan portico; 
which between the starlight and the gas-light 
flickers to a weird archness the fantastic Inigo 
himself never dreamed of. This front of the 
ancient fane is classical: upon hustings beneath 
its shadow Fox harangued, Beau Sheridan’s wit 
flashed brilliantly, and Burdett thrilled the Gar- 
den. And this silent plot, this grave-tract girt by 
walls, which it seems even London’s din can not 
disturb, bears ashes of the arts. Here lies Mack- 
lin; near him Wycherley, the dramatist of 
Charles’s day, the friend of courtly Rochester, 
and the Duchess of Cleveland’s especial laureate 
of the boudoir; here they brought Lely, the can- 
vas chronicler of the Stuart harem; Gibbons, 
whose flowers in many a palace wreathe garden- 
— in yet fragrant wood; Butler, whose 

udibras seems to grin from between the old 
stakes mockingly on the age of paler satire ; Wal- 


cot, the after-wit, whose barbed spleen became a | 


terror; and other bones, and London dust of 
many as great, as good, although not embalmed. 
The moving shadowy outcast ones there by the 
darkest line of wall recall the grim old sinners 
of the Death Dance pageant, wandering round to 
set to partners; it is not so, but these would give 
their all—their rattling frames and ragged bind- 
ing—to lay them low in that quiet grave-yard. 
See the long lank fingers clutching on the stone, 
the iron (to steady, you say, thinking it intoxica- 
tion); but the action comes of pain, that grows 
of grief, that is born of wrong; and they look up 
at the old church cursingly, The great calm 





thing mocks, jeeringly; it has seen the peoples 
pass and the world grow gray; you would think 
it would topple, pitifully, at witness of the sad- 
dened lives that haunt with spectral regularity 
its precincts. Tush! When has the Sphinx 
dropped tears for all the Nubian misery that has 
crouched beneath its shadow? The poor of the 
lands, and the cities of the lands, learn first, learn 
last, that stone is stone. 

That? <A haggard and white little face, look- 
ing up with a terrible sadness ; the limbs uncared 
for from the birth, all the life a moan, and it 
shrinks here, and when the stars come forth sin- 
gles one, ever the same, ’tis the only love it knows 
from dawn to eve of every year; and when stars 
too are hidden, buries face in knees bewailing 
with quiet grim anguish. No Garden of Eden 
this to such worn folk. There is no need to pass 
between it and the star-line, breaking the one 
ray ever entering that soul, and—be careful of 
that basket of pompons; they are not fresh; 
drabbled, indeed, by weary trailing in the rear of 
purse-strings, but they represent a stock in trade, 
and so are worthy of respect, we think so much 
of trade! Little fingers will adjust the leaves 
and blossoms, and try to earn a breakfast yet 
within the Garden. 

Boom, or clang, which? ’Tis discordancy any- 
how! -It means the First hour’s life has broken 
upon the city of the Thames! 

Not much stirring yet, however. A policeman 
with imposing step awakes the echoes about the 
piazza, and misery lifts an ear, ever alert, raises 
a grimy face, and peers lynx-like; then, while the 
stalwart figure emerges round the corner, and the 
starlight shines on the white buttons, the classic 
helmet, and the bronze face, the hunted start 
from the ground, from behind the baskets, from 
portico and doorway, and glide off with shuffling 
steps, and sneaking looks aslant at the law under 
shadow of the church. 

A boy is seen stealthily making for John, Duke 
of Bedford’s Market-house; he disappears be- 
hind the sacks, and looking about discovers an 
empty one, into which he creeps and lies down, 
pillowing his head upon the wheel-barrow ; he re- 
mains perfectly still, and will soon be asleep, for 
he has been on the tramp all day, and they are 
disturbed at an early hour in Covent Garden. 
Painters have no need to go to Italy for studies. 
Examine nearer home; one often falls athwart a 
piece of beauty as striking in this city as any 
thing found in Rome. This boy, for instance, 
what finer head can be desired? The contour is 
symmetry itself; below the matted curls the 
brow is broad as the white splendor of your own 
darling’s, of which you think so much as you 
hold the little one toward you, and proudly lift it 
on your knee. It is a little king, with all the 
intellectuality of the ancients, and girt in purple 
and fine linen of the moderns, And this! A 
beggar beauty scarce worthy your regard. Years 
since there was a man of Florence who daubed 
gaudily grand studies, making a name as canvas 
names are held; his atelier became the rage, and 
men and women crowded it, eager for each new 
face; and it was rumored he had been for long 
engaged upon a grand boy head, for a study he 
called the “ Eldest born of Cain ;” and when, aft- 
er long months, this was bared to eyes of critics 
and disciples, such a head was seen as no poet 
dared conceive. “It is a grand conception!” 
they said. He turned with a sad smile from his 
picture. “I tried to make it so, for the son of 
Cain; but failed miserably, and had to fall back 
again upon the alleys of our city. It is a life 
copy, that is all!” And this old city of London 
is full of such, but we allow the rags and the dirt 
to prejudice. That highly popular bulb the hya- 
cinth passes through some such stage, and it is 
certain the lily is nowhere as beautiful as in the 
mossy mould of its own wild woodland valley. 

Take now the southeast angle. That sober- 
looking old block is the Hummums, one of the 
super-genteel hotels of London. The young man 
rolling past can not be going there. He is tall, 
and of the sporting variety; a crimson satin tie, 
and bulky watch chain, a cut-away coat, and 
slight cane with dog-head top, are the proper- 
ties; he singeth, but the rhythm is irregular; he 
jolts his low-crowned hat all upon the skew, and 
leers and winks at the stars as though they 
were bar-maids; he flutters and waves a hand- 
kerchief heavy with perfume of the jockey-club ; 
he encircles a lamp-post with his arm while in- 
quiring the way to the central ‘arcade, as he 
thinks he will buy a bouquet; he stumbles over 
baskets, and swears they are drunk, tells a post 
in confidence that he has been to the Alhambra, 
and wants to finish up the night at Evans’s; he 
picks up a cabbage stalk after various ineffectual 
attempts, and fixes it jauntily in his button-hole, 
vaguely defining the thing as a “ cam-came- 
melia!” An old woman, crooning over a chest- 
nut-brazier, watches the progress of this young 
man with a grim sort of philosophy. 

One—two! Hark, how the clocks catch the 
ripple, and echo back—St. Bride’s, St. Dunstan’s, 
St. Mary’s, St. Clement Danes, St. Anne’s, St. Mar- 
tin’s, the Temple, and the Chapel Royal—all the 
cordon of steeple and tower. 

Odd-looking loungers are seen here and there, 
near the entrance to the Opera House, and we 
wonder what on earth they are doing! They are 
divisible. -Stand by this pillar—not as though 
watching, for they are queer customers, and all 
the holy folk that walked the garden when St. 
Peter’s Convent stood hereon could not save us 
from an ugly thrust if they suspected espionag 
Observe those ruffianly fellows with the shaggy 
heads and piercing eyes; they are scrutinizing 
every flag for flotsam and jetsam ; there are rich 
finds here sometimes. Those leaning against the 
stone-work do a melancholy prowl between this 
range and Bow Street, always near the theatre; 
they love it; if they can pick up a job that takes 
them away, they return to it. Paupers, this 
bound is home! Houseless, the great building 
is their haven! Slweds of programme telling of 








lyric drama, and mighty names taking part 
therein, are treasures when never a morsel has 
been near the lips for long hours. All day they 
are hanging about; at evening they watch the 
army of musicians enter, sometimes touching 
with more than reverent hand a violin case as 
the men brush past; then to the artistes’ en- 
trance, holding in their opinion the close car- 
riages greater than the Romans held the char- 
iots of Trajan, and looking on the black mus- 
tached ones as beings of a superior order, while 
the scarlet-cloaked grand-dames rank higher than 
the noblesse, who follow next in order of the 
watching. Why? We can not tell! These 
loungers may be broken-hearted, disappointed 
ones, whose altar is strewn with the shattered 
dreams of a strong ambition that was, perchance, 
this great house, and the great twined art it rep- 
resents, Enough that they are the outcast of the 
nomads that hang about the part—English, Ger- 
man, or Italian—enough that they are not as the 
refuse are, haunting other tracts, and that they 
possess the intelligence arising of culture, and in 
this are poorer than the poorest, more wretched 
than the wretchedest. And yet another! No- 
tice the old gray-haired, scantily clothed one, 
crouching, sitting, leaning back to the stone as 
though it were his last friend; where is the son’s 
strong arm, the daughter’s regardful care, that 
these aged limbs are here this chilly autumn 
tide? What are the men and women who sleep 
on down thinking of, that such poor old mortals 
are left to repose with this cruel comfort ? 

Come away, and take a turn with more distin- 
guished company in Russell Street. Here stood 
the coffee-houses of the Zatler, “Tom’s,” “ Will’s,” 
and “Button’s.” Here Johnson strolled with 
Garrick, and in yonder house, or thereabouts, Ad- 
dison and Steele revised the Spectator proofs. 


“Here Goldsmith borrow’d half a crown, 
There Colman stoop’d to write it down,” 


and so on, although it is doubtful if the good peo- 
ple whose names are in every body’s mouth per- 
formed the nice detail legend ascribes. 

A cab rolls past piled high with luggage, prob- 
ably from some terminus. One of the fascinating 
sensations of life, arrival by rail at 2.50 a..! 
Or is it some secret case of removal in the gray 
still hours? We remark the wan face by the 
window. Only an effect of this ghastly light, 
perhaps. We also remark a child asleep upon 
the woman’s knee, when ours are warm in bed. 
These London cabs often bear big sorrows, take 
the year round. It has stopped at a private hotel 
in the Garden; the man rings; all is gray, the 
dingy front and dead cold windows look horribly 
unwelcoming ; he rings again. Every thing is si- 
lent as the grave; evidently a house where no 
night-porter is retained, or else the man is sleep- 
ing. The lady’s head, clad in mourning-gear, is 
seen by the unearthly light, and her face is anx- 
ious-looking and very pale. She instructs him to 
try elsewhere, and the man blunders impatiently 
to his horse’s head, and leads the tired animal 
across the space to where a light burns all night, 
and a porter dozes in a great black chair. 

A dog turns over the cabbage leaves and other 
refuse remaining to the Garden scavengers. These 
are four kinds: the dogs—a wonderful race; the 
poor—who make many a savory life-sustaining 
dish from these findings; the outcast children— 
who, like the animals, take it in the raw, and nib- 
ble voraciously at the second great kingdom ; and 
the official gentlemen of the market—who, with 
dredge and drag, and shovel and cart, clear the 
way for her Majesty’s tradesmen. 

Clock strikes one—two—rnreg, and the dog 
barks: the Covent Garden dogs divide the time 
by barking at the clock and running round the 
market. 

A man wheels a curious machine into the 
square ; it is upon wheels, and it steameth; it is 
a contrivance of tin, and it beareth inscript, Hor 
Correr, Pirs, anp SavsaGes. There is a small 
cupboard attached, and it containeth crockery ; 
from this, having planted his apparatus, the man 
produces cups and saucers ; they are of solid ware, 
and make pottery music that might almost be 
heard at the other end of the hushed and echoing 
market. A pause, then the man strikes his chest 
after the warming method, ties on a semi-white 
apron, pokes at a little fire subterranean to the 
tin works, and plunges a fork into a pan, raising 
a pallid-looking sausage, which he eyes with the 
anxious scrutiny of a connoisseur and profession- 
alcook. The representative dog smells the odor 
of that sausage and its fellows, and comes sneak- 
ing round the corner of the tin, the proprietor of 
which administers a vigorous corrective, and rubs 
the covers of his suite with an old rag kept for 
that purpose. Two men come in sight, workmen, 
printers apparently ; they stop by the early morn- 
ing stall and breakfast. A policeman tramps 
past, and greets the old fellow of the buffet; then 
come a couple of girls, young but not fair, and 
looking very like having been out all night; may- 
be there are reasons. One begs a cup of coffee 
for the two, solemnly promising to pay another 
time; they have been locked out, she explains, 
and are half dead with weariness and hunger. 
Over the way another stall is making a stand. 
Merchant No. 1 indicates his rival, opposite, as 
of more benevolent tendencies, and returns the 
dregs from the last customer’s cup back to the 
can; whereon the lady who hath not spoken in- 
dulges in a volley of oaths directed at this mer- 
chant, his can, and his coffee. Acclimatized, he 
only smiles satirically, and winks to the market 
clock, which just then goes the quarter. 

Rumbling of wheels is heard, and presently a 
wagon laden high with baskets, secured by ropes, 
and covered with a species of tarpaulin, turns into 
the quadrangle; the team is not high-mettled, 
and the whip and reins hang listlessly in the wag- 
oner’s hands. Under the influence of rum or 
slumber the man does not arouse until a sharp 
shout is heard, and the custodian or officer of the 
Garden starts out from some mysterious recess, 
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when he awakes, after a long journey from sweet 
tracts of field and garden land, the most profit- 
able of all garden land, the market-garden. And 
now, from the rear of the edifice, tumbles one of 
the parter breed, and between the two the unla- 
ding is accomplished, and the freightage spread 
in orderly divisions upon the pavement. There 
is a toll on each wagon of vegetable produce and 
on each ton of potatoes, which helps to swell the 
revenues of the market; and the custodian jots 
down memoranda in an official-looking book. 

The first column of smoke now winds upward 
from one of the early-stirring hotels over South- 
ampton Street way; and, Strandward, the gradu- 
al extension of hubbub creeps upon the ear, rising, 
spreading, with the sonance of advancing waves ; 
stealing upon one with a strength of increase that 
is almost majestic, every minute adding to it, until, 
as one—two—three—rour strikes, we flush to 
the voiceful company of London traffic. Wagons 
and vans, carts, trucks, and even barrows, now be- 
gin to arrive in quick succession, and the bustle 
of the day commences; queer men in aprons and 
fur caps, rough England bound in corduroy ; 
brawny women with great baskets weighted and 
overweighted by roots; girls, handkerchiefs tied 
around heads, with bundles of herbs ; master- 
gardeners early to the mart, spick and span with 
clean collars ; old fogies with odd botany samples, 
which one would suppose were never uprooted 
from the soil of this planet ; strong, rosy-cheeked 
lads from the villages, where the bits of garden 
behind the cottages provide for the pig and the 
family ; little girls with bundles of flowers fair as 
themselves, and looking none the worse for such 
early rising; damsels from the water-cress beds 
with the produce of whole reaches; and sturdy, 
honest-looking sons of the soil loaded with all the 
choice fruits in season, Carefully nailed and 
strawed boxes packed*with layer upon layer of 
sweet things in foreign fruit, and others all jewel- 
like, precious in snowy wool. A small army of 
costers, nurserymen in every variety, proprietors 
of monster graperies, proud growers of prize roses, 
and artists in melons and pumpkins. The man 
who considers Kew an imposition, and swears he 
can grow sturdier firs than Norway; the other 
man who delights in fancy names for his apples, 
and has a pear called after every notability in Eu- 
rope. Here is the gardener’s daughter casting 
sheep’s eyes at all the young Colins of the mar- 
ket, and the old woman so extravagantly cross 
because the favorite public-house at the corner is 
late in opening its shutters. One or two out- 
door lamps are still alight, struggling desperately 
with the streaks of color stealing up from over 
Shoreditch and Bethnal Green (the poor receive 
the sun first, sometimes); and in the kitchens and 
over doorways of houses lights are kindling, and a 
hyrried meal is preparing for those who, with bag 
and portmanteau, may have to catch the early 
trains. From a hotel a page runs to the near- 
est cab-rank ; he rubs his eyes sleepily, as though 
scarce awake ; his hair is tangled and unkempt, 
jacket loose,and cap awry: he rides back with 
the driver, who indulges in a chilly sort of chaff ; 
the hotel door opens, and the “ boots” brings 
forth a trunk, which he and the cabman throw 
on the vehicle as if to knock the bottom out, 
and they indulge in by-play of a facetious order. 
Presently a maid with a bonnet-box appears on 
the steps, and mincingly inquires if that clock 
is right. Cabman having assured her a police- 
man sleeps in the works all night to prevent any 
mistake, she trips up stairs and returns with a 
basket, a small box, and a brown paper parcel, 
a cage daintily incased in tissue, pin-punctured, 
and a very large reticule, which are placed with 
scrupulous care in the cab, and the door closed. 
She begs the man to be cautious that the horse 
does not start, and enters once more, returning, 
after a longer interval, with a cat, a foot-warmer, 
a large flower-pot, a bundle, and some books con- 
fined by a strap; these are arranged in the vehicle, 
the driver viewing the ceremony with an expres- 
sion altogether indescribable. Having remarked, 
“It is quite cool this morning,” and bestowed a 
look of ineffable disgust at the driver’s sarcastic 
cast of floridness, the maid again dashes to the 
reserve, finally returning with a globe of fish, 
which, in the endeavor to carry steadily while 
descending the steps, imparts a cross-eyed effect 
to her beauty, already unprepossessing by any 
light. An angular being, with grisly ringlets, and 
wraps beyond enumeration, brings up the rear; 
she has a venomous-looking sunshade, with which 
she pokes at the steed, exclaiming, “I hope yer 
hoss ain’t likely to run away, young man!” Some 
delay occurs in consequence of the lady insisting 
upon her maid bearing the aquarium upon one 
knee, the aviary upon the other, and the cat be- 
tween the two. A lounger drawn to the spot of- 
fers to carry the entire cargo for sixpence, but 
the lady implores the cabman to drive on to 
Charing Cross. +» As the cavalcade departs, one— 
two—three—four—rive! Why, we are getting 
right into the day of this fragrant and fresh 
autumnal morn! The Garden hostelries are open 
or opening, and those of the early business per- 
suasion are in full draw, a motley crew, ranging 
from salesmen to water-cress girls, being crowded 
at the bars. Cabs in abundance rush up with 
those for the morning trains or those for the ear- 
ly market, which at this time is open and crowd- 
ed; and, judging by the noise and shouting, the 
business done should be something considerable, 
and so it is, as all the world knows. It is one 
of the most sweet and glowing places of business ! 
The stalls of Damascus and high places of Bag- 
dad bear no brighter show of color; all the bazars 
of commerce in lands away East, famed over the 
breadth of the universe for splendor, boast no 
more gorgeous array of color. One should come 
hither, were it not for the commotion, and read 
Canticles, or Tennyson, or any other lovely na- 
ture-lines that cease of poem-utterance only where 
the tenderer spiritual light beats upon the stanzas. 

Not a quarter of an hour since and all this 
area was deserted, and now a legion flocks Long- 





acre way, so varied, we well may term it cosmo- 
politan. Every thingis here. Italian mice boys, 
and they of the plastic art, from old Roman 
courts more dingy and more wretched even than 
our London ways, where the swart-skinned most 
do congregate; here come fellows of the sunny 
land, with glossy curls and eyes with stiletto glit- 
ter; lazy outcasts of the workshops of Cremona, 
hawking curiously carven bouquet-holders; and 
slight, lithe-handed men of Venice, with models 
of the Rialto forming vases for colored grasses. 
Strong-limbed peasants of Loretto, with fragments 
of the holy house transported thither from Naza- 
reth by the angels, relics disposed of to the faith- 
ful about Hatton Garden, London Wall, and other 
savory districts; these and many of the Latin, 
rough as when of days ere Attila and his Huns 
chased their hill-sides. Here also are squat sam- 
ples of the Teutonic, old grisly fellows who ran 
the Hainault woods in boyhood, and plucked 
daffodil leaves for their sweethearts in the fields 
of beautiful Brabant; and they are here this 
morning with their threescore and ten epochs 
of trouble, writ in wrinkles plain as the rings on 
tree trunks, selling wind-mills and weather- 
houses, and dreaming this great square, with its 
mixed crowd and commotion, its ancient work of 
builder’s hands, and Charles Fowler’s splendid 
market-house, is the old Square of Antwerp, 
where they barged up the Scheldt to buy posies 
on their wedding morn. French are here, with 
curious plants and stil! more curious terra cotta ; 
some with last night’s newspapers; one with a 
tray of photographs, where the actresses are at 
high jinks with staid republicans, and the Pope 
lies face to face with the last”brazen débutante of 
the Scarlet Letter. Here hails one of Picardy, 
with pine contrivances all feathery with fern; 
there a handsome lad of the Haute Sadne, with 
a peddler’s wallet amd jewelry, old filigree work 
and Florentine craft, or imitation. Right away 
by the entrance to the Arcade stands a red- 
capped Turk, with a tray of scented pink and 
yellow packets. He has in his day stalked the 
Balkan with the most fearless sportsmen of the 
Servian range; now he has come to tramping 
London with odd parcels of fragrance, turning up 
in Covent Garden at 5.45 a.m., and in Bayswater 
at the corresponding hour in the evening. And 
yonder is an Arab with rich-hued scarfs woven 
in threads of gold. Plenty of Irish about the 
market—few Scotch ; but of our countrymen, the 
English, the procession is characteristic to a de- 
gree. Take, for instance, the old man sitting on 
the up-turned baskets. Already he has cleared, 
and now sits down, sharp, to drink the can of tea 
his granddaug'iter doubtless is preparing, for he 
must get back _his cottage, or shop with a bit 
of land. Not far removed from whom, notice 
the well-dressed man with the ebony cane, a gen- 
tleman with a taste for roses; not in the least 
prejudiced, but deeming every thing else that 
grows a mistake. He has a charming bower 
near Fulham, where he cultivates tea-scented 
china splendor of deep, rich yellow, or creamy 
white shaded with salmon; he fills his lozenge- 
beds with moss-covered triumphs, carmine, all a 
velvet glow, and lake, almost a black. He pats 
these on the head, and talks to them like chil- 
dren, and when people visit his house, rubs his 
hands proudly while standing on the hearth-rug, 
and says, assuringly, “ You'll come and look at 
my roses?” And they go with alacrity, knowing 
as much about the roses as do the sticks the lat- 
ter are wedded to. He has a Bourbon of a fiery 
crimson the Horticultural Society would assassi- 
nate him for; and a white queenly bloom he calls 
the Jmpératrice Eugénie, of which the people next 
door preserve the petals among old letters, and 
put tempting vases on the window-sill, in the 
hope that he may occasionally present a specimen 
or two with his compliments. He is artistic, too, 
in the arrangement of the flowers about his 
rooms; places dense purple Provence bloom in 
snowy vases, and dazzling white noisettes in black 
stone classic cups, of a school when the Sharon 
alone decked the tables of porphyry. 

The old lady in mourning by those crosses and 
wreathes of immortelle is often seen at the Gar- 
den, but never buys any thing else. Her brave 
son, stricken young, bonnie and winsome, loved 
these; she decks his portrait with their gentle 
bloom. The aged have dreams to which the heart, 
as it grows a degree colder with each silver hair, 
clings with long love; and she rises with the best, 
and comes here before work, being only a poor 
housekeeper in chambers, and timerous every day 
lest she should be told to go for her slowness. 
But now she is off; for there goes one—two— 
three—four—five—stx. How time flies! Ob- 
serve the pale, thoughtful-looking gentleman who 
seems to be buying up all the market. He is a 
great physician—so great he strengthens life 
among the poor, and when the day comes for fee 
and recompense, mysteriously forgets many such 
little services. Those flowers will be carried hence 
by his servant (the carriage waits in Tavistock 
Street), and taken to wan, invalid, flower-loving 
ones, to whom they will come as angels’ messages. 
The cross old gentleman poking into every thing 
with his stick, as though trying consistency of 
mould, has one weak point, one hobby for which 
every thing else may be neglected, and that—his 
garden: round this he has phenomenal palings, 
anda gate of medieval cast, a gardener specially 
retained to keep off little boys and slugs, labels 
on his shrubs which he illuminates in classic char- 
acters, and an old man whom he employs to walk 
round his trees with a lantern during the night. 
He knows the exact age of the entire family, hav- 
ing bought them all himself, in the Garden; he 
has the best things, out Clapton way, to be found 
under name of box and bay, sumach and syea- 
more, acacia and almond, éscallonia and euony- 
mus, hawthorn and holly, magnolia and myrtle, 
olive and oleander, laurel and lilac; while his 
rhododendrons, azaleas, and kalmias are famed 
the suburb over. 

The middle-aged man there is on hunt for the 





most choice bouquet of the morning—we will not 
inquire for whom. Here is a gentleman’s gentle- 
man ordering cut bloom for the table. There, a 
fashionable artiste in modes, whose salon West is 
always elegant with flowers, and gilded furniture 
hired in Southampton Row. There, we see a re- 
tail dealer in rockeries and ferneries ; he also deals 
inaviaries and aquaria, window-screens, floral fend- 
ers, and other ornamental luxuries. And now 
observe for a moment the lady and her maid se- 
lecting the rustic épergne. She is very beautiful, 
and fastidious; the contrivance must be altered 
to her taste ; this coil of wood twined the reverse 
way, that gilded branch and chain removed for 
the plume of maiden-hair fern. The lady is an 
eminent novelist, with a house like a fairy bower, 
and the sovereignty of an empress. That stout, 
white-whiskered man has made a fortune on these 
flags ; he is a wire-merchant; has cordoned the 
gardens, trellised the lawns, and wired the walls 
of half the noble land-owners in England. The 
frumpy old lady in spotted alpaca, and a lap full 
of variegated bulbs, is a general grower of table 
requisites of the plainer sort. When the old man, 
her husband, died, there was little to leave save 
the onion reaches. People thought, out his way, 
there’d have been a tidy purse of yellow gold. 
But no; somehow, there was garden, and that 
alone. The old lady took it philosophically, and 
planted celery, sprouts, broccoli, beet, marrow, 
kale, and such like growth; and they thrived to- 
gether. She is at her post every morning ; drives 
up in that light cart standing third in the line, a 
journey from beyond Stratford a quarter of a 
league. The brisk buyer of flower seeds is a 
tradesman, with two strong loves: one for his 
family—a small brood nurseryward ; and the oth- 
er for his garden—above their heads, being on 
the roof, like many a tradesman’s garden in Lon- 
don, where marigold on the leads and mushroom 
in the cellar form the antipodes of cultivation. 

Thus the study of the genus homo in Covent 
Garden is as diversified as a pageant of nations. 
Lena, ensconced in one of the recesses, had seen 
it all, save once or twice in the earlier hours, when 
she had dozed the time away. 

As daylight approached, and the bustle we 
have pictured continued, the scene caught her fan- 
cy; she walked from side to side with quick, ob- 
servant eyes, taking in each feature and scanning 
all who crossed the market area, hoping to see 
her friend. She might have waited about, look- 
ing for him in the streets, but she had a present- 
iment some central position, like that where she 
had taken her station, would be the best. Sir 
Dickson, upon calling for her at the hotel, and 
discovering her absence, might suppose there was 
some good cause; would, no doubt, remember 
she was uninformed of his address; and would 
think, perhaps, she had wandered to this place, 
and there was waiting his knightly attendance. 
This looked feasible; so she decided to remain 
there for some time longer, and watch these good 
people at their work—perhaps learn more than 
ever before in her life! Each hour there was a 
change in those frequenting the market; each 
hour some new slide in this phantasmagoria of 
London life. 


[To BE CONTINUED.) 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

N the recent death of Thiers, France has met 

with almost an irreparable loss. As historian, 
counselor, and statesman he was unequalled. For 
forty-seven years he wielded a power which re- 
mained unshaken through all the troublous times 
which passed over his country. He was born of 
humble parents, his father being a locksmith ; 
he was educated at a public school; studied law, 
in which he succeeded but indifferently ; appear- 
ed as a historian at the age of twenty-six; and 
soon after commenced his political career, which 
continued to the close of a long life. At an age 
when most men lay down the cares and duties 
of lite, he was considered the ablest one to pre- 
side over the destinies of France. Suddenly 
stricken with apoplexy while in the fall vigor 
of his faculties, he died, after only a few hours’ 
illness, at the advanced age of eighty, and the 
nation mourns bis loss. 





One of those fearful fires which cause not only 
a great destruction of property, but loss of life, 
recently occurred in New York city. Commen- 
cing in a large piano manufactory, the flames, 
fanned by a strong wind, spread to neighboring 
buildings, till more than fifty were consumed. 
Nearly two hundred employés were in the map- 
ufuctory, and the only wonder is that more lives 
were not lost, so rapidly did the fire spread. 
Though only two deaths are certainly known as 
yet, several persons are missing, who it is feared 
are also deat. 





It is said that the gifts of pilgrims to the Pope 
during the celebration of his jubilee amounted to 
over three million dollars. Of this sum eight 
hundred thousand will be placed in the papal 
treasury; the same sum will be invested in the 
funds for employés and soldiers and their fami- 
lies who have remained faithful to the Pope; a 
like amount will be expended in rebuilding mon- 
umental churches, constructing useful works, 
and encouraging the arts and sciences. The re- 
mainder of the money will be devoted to chari- 
table purposes. 





A foreign journal relates some curious experi- 
ments which have been made, showing the influ- 
ence of colored glass in the treatment of lunatics, 
One patient who was very gloomy became gay 
and affable, and another who would not eat be- 
came anxious to eat, after being a few hours in 
a red chamber. A very excitable patient grew 
calm in a short time in a blue chamber, and 
another, a very wild case, after a night in a vio- 
let chamber, came out apparently cured, and has 
remained so. 





An exchange tells a remarkable story of a pet- 
rified rose-bud. During the wara young soldier 
wrote to his mother, inclosing in the letter a 
rose-bud, which waselaid aside in a drawer for 
some months, and when taken out was found to 





a jeweler to be fitted on a watch chain, and the 
petrifaction was so hard that two or three tools 
were broken in drilling a hole in it. What pe- 
culiarities of air, earth, or water could have 
changed the tender rose-bud into a hard, almost 
diamond-like, substance, in the short space of 
nine months, is a mystery. 





A novel car has been constructed for the trans- 
portation of nitro-glycerine and other explo- 
sives. As it is a fact that nitro-glycerire can 
not explode at a low temperature, the car is 
constructed to keep it in that state. There is a 
ear within the car, s0 arranged that the inner 
one will carry about ten tons of explosive, while 
the outer one surrounds it with two or three 
tons of ice. The thickest kind of felt is used 
to surround the combustible article; also, each 
package is separated from the other by the same 
non-inflammable material. Outside gauges show 
how rapidly the ice is melting, and there are, 
also, thermometers which indicate the inside 
temperature. At one end of the car is a room 
for the messenger, who is constantly with the 
car, and who has as neat and comfortable quar- 
ters as though he were in an office or a sitting- 
room. 





The following extract from a letter of a 
‘Camper Out’ shows that there are two sides 
to that glorious life. ‘‘The big box,” he says, 
‘*we bought for ice does not keep it long enough 
to pay for the worry of getting it and the trou- 
ble of stowing the food away; then the bugs 
will crawl into it, and a strong odor of earth 
pervades our camp larder. Then there is all the 
waste of the house; we carry it to tide-water, 
we bury it, we burn it, and still it keeps accu- 
mulating, and must be taken care of. Now add- 
ed to all this are the mosquitoes, the sand-flies, 
the horrors of a sick headache or a sore throat, 
without a possibility of a cool, quiet, dark place.” 


A woman hermit lives in West Virginia. She 
has her home in the mountains, far away from 
any other human habitation, and dwells amid 
silence and solitude. She has lived in this way 
for many years, and although very old, is quite 
active, fond of visitors, well informed, and quick 
at repartee. She often walks far into the mount- 
ains, and remains for days in regions inhabited 
alone by bears and wolves. 

The story of Evangeline is repeated with won- 
derful fidelity in all its details in the experience 
of a young French girl, a resident of Marseilles. 
She was engaged to a sailor, to whom she was to 
be married on his return from a voyage to New 
York. Alarmed by his long absence, she came 
hither in search of him, and learned that he had 
gone to Canada. There she travelled for months, 
sometimes close on his track, and again losing 
every clew as to his whereabouts. She returned 
to New York, and one day while standing at a 
Broadway crossing waiting her turn to get 
across, she saw the object of her long search on 
the other side. She shrieked his name, and ran 
into the middle of the street, but a policeman 
caught her and saved her from the wheels of 
the string of vehicles. ‘‘ Angel of God there 
was none,’’ and she never again saw the Gabriel 
she had so long sought and so nearly found. 
Hearing after a time that he had gone to Cali- 
fornia, she also followed, and there learned of his 
death by drowning. A pocket-book had been 
found on his body, containing only a few letters 
written in French, and which the young girl ree- 
ognized as her own. The waves had tardily and 
partially recompensed her devoted search, and 
she was able to tind the grave of her lover. 





A complete gymnasium and a bowling-alley 
have just been added to Wilson College—an in- 
stitution for young ladies in Pennsylvania. 
Physical education as well as mental seems to 
have attention in that school. 





Mosquitoes, voracious and pitiless as they 
are, have some good points, which should be 
credited to them. They are, to a certain ex- 
tent, honest, giving their battle-cry in advance 
of the attack ; they are a cleanly insect, except- 
ing when they are slain in the fight; and they 
seldom make themselves a conspicuous ingredi- 
ent of biscuit, pudding, and other articles form- 
ing the bill of fare at country resorts. But the 
same can not be said of flies. These pests steal 
upon you almost noiselessly. As you sit quiet- 
ly reading or writing, they nibble placidly away 
at that little bare spot on the top of your head. 
You gently shake your head, and away he flies 
—he, we say, for often there seems to be only 
one single attacking foe. But that one, if it be 
80, instantly returns to his previous location. 
You give a more emphatic shake; he only rises, 
and settles again to his meal. You run your 
hand vigorously over your head; apparently he 
is undisturbed, for you feel his irritating tick- 
ling. You make an impatient dash with your 
newspaper, but have scarcely found your place 
again before you are vexatiously conscious of his 
return. With some asperity of feeling, you drop 
your paper and look up to see your foe, sailing 
calmly above you, but unconquered and uncon- 
querable while life lasts. Brush him away with 
vigorous hand a hundred times, and he will re- 
turn to the charge undismayed. Hibs spirit rises, 
and he enters heartily into the contest. He seems 
toenjoy it thoroughly. Time andagain you think 
you have slain him, but find you have only made 
your own head ring with the violence of the 
blow. And quite likely you are forced to retire 
from the contest leaving him master of the field. 
It may not be a single fly, however, buta myriad 
that swarm around you, nestling in your hair, 
tickling your nose, biting gently your ear, walk- 
ing boldly down to the very nib of your mov- 
ing pen, and impudently scanning the very 
words you write. But, worse than all, how they 
riot in the unprotected dining-room! The air 
is alive with them, they revel in the fragrance 
of the coming viands, they settle in regiments 
on the table-cloth. In vain you wave your nap- 
kin frantically; it gives but a second’s respite. 
They walk straight into your dish of pease; they 
fly out of the sugar bow] as you uncover it; they 
swim in the cream pitcher; they stand around 
on the sirup jug; they drop into your pudding 
while you are eating it. They are omnipresent, 
and give you such a sense of uncertainty in re- 
gard to every article of food that eating becomes 
a burden. Yorn out at last, you pack your 
trunk, and seek, though it may be vainly, for 
some blissful haven less favorable to the devel- 
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Fig. 1.—Otrve Green Feit Bonnet. Fig. 2.—Brown Vetvet Bonnet. 


i right side. The ends of the cord are finished with 
Fall Bonnets, Figs. 1-4. | e. Th 0 a 


|} acorns, A gray wing completes the trimming. 

Fig. 1.—Otive Green Fett Bonnet, wound with olive green silk tulle, and Fig. 4.—Biack Fett Bowyer. Bias strips of 
trimmed with knots of silk of the same color, and tassel fringe knotted into | grisaille silk three inches and a quarter wide are 
the edge, and ending in scarfs in the back. The bonnet is also trimmed | wound around the crown. On the left side is a 
with a spray of pink corn-flowers, mignonette, and white flowers. The ban- | bow of similar silk composed of several loops, 
deau is covered with pleated olive green velvet. and a knot and gray wings, as shown by the illus- 

Fig. 2.—Brown VeEtvet Bonnet, with low crown and narrow double brim, | tration. 
covered with brown velvet. The trimming consists of a brown shaded bird’s . 
head, with a bright-colored bird-of-paradise tail, and in the back of loops Crochet Dress for Child from 2 to 3 
and long ends of brown satin ribbon two inches and seven-eighths wide, Years old, Figs. 1 and 2. 
held by a bronze agrafe. The bandeau is covered with pleated man- See illustrations on page 613. 
darin faille. Tas dress is crocheted with white zephyr 

Fig. 8.—Gray Fett Bonner. The brim is bound with gray silk galloon. | worsted in Afghan stitch, and is trimmed on the 
Thick gray silk cord is wound around the crown and laid in loops on the | edge with a border consisting of rows of points, 
and worked with blue 
and white split and 
single zephyr worsted. 
A double row of blue 
silk crochet buttons 
is set on the front. 
Similar buttons set on 
the back of the waist 
serve for closing. 
Figs. 16-19, Supple- 
ment, give the pattern Fig. 1.—P tain anp Srripep ‘ig. 2.—Inrant’s Batiste 3.—Dress For Qo 
for the dress. First Sirk Dress. Rose. 5 To 7 Years 
cut the pattern of net For description see Suppl. For description see Suppl. For description see Sait. 
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=. pe Fig. 1.—Bovcié Cioru Sacqve. 
Fig. 1.—Maretassé Cloru 34 Se tg ne e 
: x o? Be Backx.—[See Fig. 2.] 
Sacque.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] ae 
: 2 For pattern and description see 
For description see Supplement. Suppl., No. IX., Figs. 53-59. 


or paper, and lay the pleats indicated for the narrowing. Begin the 
skirt, which is worked in connection with the front by the pattern Fig, 
16, on the bottom, with a foundation of the requisite length (250 stitches 
in the original. The points on the under edge are worked later). On 
this foundation work always in Afghan stitch, which consists of pattern 
rows counting 2 rounds each, one round going forward in which the st, 
(stitch) are taken up, and one round going back in which they are cast 
off. In order to shape the skirt, widen and narrow according to the pat- 
—— es =! tern. To narrow several stitches work off two or three st. together as 1 
st. in the 2d round of a pr. (pattern row), and in the following round 
take up only 1 st. from the veins of these st. When a larger number of 
st. is to be narrowed, the st. are left standing on each side. To widen 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-6, several st, take up the extra st. always from a horizontal slip stitch Tcrkisy SHaw. worn as a Do dese 


Figs. 1 and 2.—De Bier Dress anp Bovurerre Sacqur.—Bact anv Front. 
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tion see § 


Fig. 4.—Vicoene Svrr. 


ment, No. X., Figs. 60-64 
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description see Supplement.) 
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For pattern and description see Supple- 





the pr. 


tion for the 





next round. In the 
original the first 15 
pr. are worked with- 
out changing the 
number of st.; in the 
16th pr. are four nar- 
rowings, the first and 
last of which are 
worked after the first 
40 and before the 
last 40 st., and the 
middle two at a dis- 
tance of 40 st. each 
from the former. In 


Fig. 5.—Serce Dress AND ARMURE 
CLoru CLoaK 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Boveir CLotn Sacgve. 
Front.—{ See Fig. 1. ] 
For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. [X., Figs. 53-59, 


Fig, 2.—Mate.asst CLora 
Sacqur.—Back.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For description see Supplement. 


a straight direction above these four narrowings narrow in every second 
following round until the back of the skirt is finished. Having finished 
this part, join the ends according to the corresponding figures, and lay 
the upper edge in pleats. Work the backs by the pattern Fig. 17, be- 
ginning at the point in the middle on the under edge with a foundation 
of 5 st. On these foundation st. crochet first the basque, narrowing in 
the requisite manner. Lay the finished basque on the pleated upper 
edge of the skirt in the back, and catching the st. of the former and 
latter together, take up the requisite number of st. for the back, and 
finish the latter in the manner described previously, but on the left back 
work seven button-holes at regular intervals 2 st. from the edge. For 
each button-hole, instead of taking up 2 st. at the respective point in 
the Ist round of the pr., work 2 sl. (slip stitch) on the 2 st. there, and 


“ 
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between two vertical veins in the Ist round of 
To widen a larger number of st. at the 
left side of the work crochet a number of ch. 
(chain stitch) to correspond with the left outer 
edge of the pattern before working the founda- 
first pr. 
stitches take up the number of st. required for 
the widening in the 1st round of the respective 
pr. In the lst pr. no attention is paid to the 
foundation st. designed for the widening. 
the widening at the right side of the work always 
crochet the requisite number of ch. at the end of 
a pr., and from these 


From these foundation 


For 


take up 1 st. each in the 


| in the 2d round above these 


| corresponding figures, and set the sleeves into the armholes. 
| points on the bottom of the skirt, each 6 pr. high, the first pr. counting 12 


Fig. 4.—Biack Fett Bonnet 
work 2 ch., from which 2 
the next pr. Work the sleeve by the pattern Fig. 19, 
corner at the under edge with a foundation of 5 st., and work the pocket by 
the pattern Fig. 18, beginning on the upper edge with a foundation of the 
requisite length. Sew up the sleeves, backs, and fronts according to the 


st. are taken up in 


beginning on one 


Next work the 


st., which are worked on the next 12 st. in the first pr. of the skirt. In 
every following pr. narrow | st. on each side, so that only 2 st. are worked 
in the 6th pr., and then fasten the thread and eut it off. Pass 2 
st. on the edge of the skirt, and work the next point in the same man 
ner. Having finished all the points, edge them with 3 worked 
| as follows: Ist round.—Always 2 se. (single crochet) on each edge st., 


ove! 


rounds 














Figs: 1 and 2.—Biack Sirk Dress anp DraGonaL Crora Repincore.—Back anp Front. 


For description see Supplement. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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excepting the st. passed over in the hollow be- 
tween the points, which are caught together 
with 1 sc. 2d round (with white split zephyr 
worsted).—1 sc. on the upper veins of the next 
st. in the preceding round, * for a point work 
8 ch., 1 sl. on the second and 1 sc. on the first 
of these 3 ch., 1 sc. on the upper veins of the 
second following st., and repeat from *. 3d 
round (with blue split zephyr worsted).—Always 
alternately 1 sc. on the st. of the round before 
the last on the upper veins of which the next se. 
in the preceding round was worked, catching this 
at the same time, 4 ch., 1 sc. on the extremity of 
the next point, 4 ch. Above these 3 rounds, on 
the Afghan stitches, work a row of slip stitches 
with blue zephyr worsted, so that the wrong side 
of the slip stitches comes uppermost. Above the 
first row of points work a second row composed 
of the 4 rounds described previously,.transposing 
the points, however, and in the Ist round work- 
ing always i sec. on the vertical vein of the corre- 
sponding Afghan st. Having trimmed the dress 
with these 4 rounds on the neck, sleeves, and 
basques, work the first 8 rounds on the other 
side of the slip stitches of the 4th round, but in 
the opposite direction. Set on the pocket as 
shown by the illustration. 





SOMEBODY’S TROUBLE. 


Come, you little maiden, hush a while your fretting: 
Surely you have trouble with your ribbons and 
your rings, 
And trouble with the rain, which always is forgetting 
That you want to go to church—and with many 
other things. 


There is trouble with your gloves, and trouble with 
your dresses ; 
There is trouble with your music— 
music? Does a bird? 
There is trouble with your French, which poor Ma- 
dame half confesses 
Is rather the most foreign that she has ever heard. 


Why, the first thing in the morning, if spring chance 
to be the season, 
After trouble with awaking, there is trouble with 
the dew; 
Yes, the May-dew is the meanest, and there ought 
to be no reason 
Why, to make your face look fairer, it should have 
to wet your shoe. 


You have trouble with the sun, which, instead of 
being pleasant— 
Only pleasant, nothing further—is too gracious with 
his heat; 
And there's trouble with the moon, which is some- 
times just a crescent 
When it should shine full and golden through the 
shadow at your feet. 


You hate 


You have trouble with the blossoms, which keep 
lying close and curly, 
Afraid of wind and ail that, although you want to 
wear 
A bud of rose or violet, that’s “out” a little early, 
To some beautiful pert party in your muslins and 
your hair. 


You have trouble with the fruit, with the lagging 
sweet strawberries 
(And with Wolsey’s killing frost, which makes 
shrouds of many a flower 
For the apples and the peaches, for the pears and 
plums and cherries), 
And there's trouble with those grapes which the 
fable says are sour. 


You have trouble, throngh your books, with some 
hundred thousand cities, 
With a spicy lot of islands and a stormy set of 


seas, 
With your moods, sometimes imperative; and cer- 
tainly one pities 
A golden head so sadly vexed with unknown 
quantities. 


You have trouble with all nations, too, through his- 
tory or tradition, 
With their manners, dress, religions, with their 
kings and with their wars, 
And (perhaps somewhat remotely, through the tele- 
scopic vision 
Of Professor This or That) you have trouble with 
the stars. 


Now, since you must have trouble, since to bear it 
you seem able 
(I fancy even trouble may be made a little sweet), 
Suppose you take your trouble and arrange it on the 
table ; 
Let the china, glass, and silver show that trouble 
can be neat. 


Suppose you try, with trouble, if you can not please 
the baby 
(He has many a pretty failure and many a grievous 


OS®) 5 

And suppose you dust a chair or two as charmingly 
as may be; 

‘ And suppose you teach a honse-maid just how not 
to be so cross. 





“FLOATING TEMPLES,” OR 
“FAIRY BELLS.” 


ILVER or gold jardiniére canvas, or white per- 

forated card-beard, is used for these charming 
devices for ornamenting the chandelier or denend- 
ing from hook or bracket. As our own method 
of making these tasteful affairs is different from 
that generally followed, we offer it for imitation. 
First make two hoops of the canvas, one ten inch- 
es in diameter, the other six, running fine wire 
through to stiffen; unite these by four small 
hoops fastened at the sides, sewing one large and 
two small pearl beads wherever a union is made. 
Cut three pieces of canvas four inches square, 
and sew one large and five small beads in the 
centre of each ; fasten two of the squares togeth- 
er by uniting an end of each, then the two con- 
secutive sides of each, thus leaving four ends, 
into which fit the third square piece, first filling 
with perfumed cotton. Next cutdive more squares 
three inches in size, which make and fill in the 
same manner; sew these to the corners of the 
large one, and finish with two beads on each 
union. Attach a little woolen ball and a bead 
by a thread to each outer corner, and a larger 
one at the bottom; then suspend this from the 
centre of the “ bell” by a long slender cord, orna- 





mented with three pearl beads at equal distances, 
making it to pass through the hoops, and uniting 
it to the upper one by four threads extending 
from the sides, and allowing the lower tassel to 
extend rather below the bell. This will be found 
very much more elegant than the simple “ odora- 
tor” alone. 





ITALIAN HOUSEKEEPING. 
[From ovr Own CorresPponDeENT. } 
FLORENTINE APARTMENTS. 


HE price of apartments varies very much, in 
accordance with their situation, etc. Where 
a stay of several years is contemplated it would, 
as a general rule, be more economical to take an 
unfurnished apartment and furnish it, the differ- 
ence in rent serving, in the course of five or six, 
or even three or four, years, to cover. the expense 
of the furniture, which can be sold again at the 
end of the stay, of course at a very reduced rate. 
This involves, however, the expenditure of a good 
deal of time and trouble, and a tolerably fair 
knowledge of Italian, and of the ways and means 
of Italian shop-keepers, 

The room in which I write these lines is a square 
salon twenty-eight by twenty-eight, with a lofty 
vaulted ceiling. Two long windows open upon a 
terrace twenty-four feet long, which overlooks a 
lovely and extensive garden. The salon itself is 
plainly but comfortably and abundantly furnish- 
ed, with two delightfully long and wide old-fash- 
ioned sofas, two writing-tables, a round centre 
table with a quaint and pretty embroidered cover, 
four luxurious easy and eight common chairs, an 
étagére, a small card-table, two mirrors, a jar- 
diniére, and four bronze oil lamps. But the charm 
of the room is centred in the wide fire-place, 
which is surrounded with brass tiles, which flash 
in the fire-light most cheerily. This salon has 
three wide doorways, one of which opens on a 
large dining-room, another on a bedroom, and a 
third on a spacious play-room, where the children 
make merry all day long. Beyond the bedroom 
is a comfortable dressing-room, and beyond that 
again a bath-room and water-closet; another 
large bedroom with a smaller one adjoining, a 
hall, a kitchen, servant’s room, closets, etc., com- 
plete the apartment. All the beds are spring 
beds with comfortable mattresses; there are 
plenty of bureaus, wardrobes, sofas, and easy- 
chairs. The toilette appointments, the batterie 
de cuisine, the allowance of china and glass, are 
liberal and good. All the windows are hung 
with curtains, and the furniture is clean, solid, 
and in good order. This apartment is close to 
the Roman Gate, and consequently within three 
minutes’ walk of the open country, and is sur- 
rounded by gardens; it is a premier, and dry, 
airy, and sunny. The rooms are all lofty, and, 
with one exception, large, yet for this apartment 
we only pay $480 a year. Unfurnished, it would 
only cost half that sum, perhaps not so much. 

This description is given only because so it 
seemed easier to give an idea of what apartments 
now cost in Florence. Within five minutes’ walk 
are furnished apartments, also on a premier étage, 
which are almost equally cheap and quite as 
good, and second and troisiéme étages which are 
cheaper still. Excellent unfurnished apartments 
may be had for $200 a year, for $190, $150, 
even for less, but the size and comfort of the 
rooms of course decrease with decreasing rent. 
The newly built houses are apt, contrary to the 
good old Italian fashion, to be cut up into a 
number of small rooms, because (and it is well 
for the searcher for apartments to bear this in 
mind) the landlord is entitled to claim additional 
rent for the number of the rooms. For the sea- 
son the rent of apartments varies in accordance 
with their situation, etc. Very fair apartments 
may be had for from $60 to $70 a month, or for 
less. Prices range from $30 and $40 up to $100 
a month. But for $100 something more than 
mere comfort—something really grand and spa- 
cious—may be obtained. I know of a large pal- 
ace which rents furnished for $1200 a year, and 
the entire premier and entre-sol of a still larger 
palace, some forty or fifty rooms in all, which 
rent for the same sum. And yet these prices 
are enormous compared with the better days 
which are past, and which the old residents are 
perpetually lamenting. 

In the new part of the town, toward the Piaz- 
za d’ Azeglio, and what is generally known as the 
English Quarter, small villas are to be rented at 
very reasonable rates. Outside of the Roman 
Gate villas cost rather more, that quarter having 
become rather fashionable since the new drives 
and boulevards have been laid out. Apartments 
are also to be had, and, curiously enough, at high- 
er rents than within the gate. For example, a 
premier étage in a villa just outside the Roman 
Gate, by no means so commodious or so well 
furnished as the one above mentioned, rents for 

700, and second and third étages in the same 
villa rent for $300 and $400, although scantily 
and poorly furnished. In no case does a furnish- 
ed apartment contain cutlery, plate, or linen. 
These must be hired by the month. I copy the 
following prices from the tariff of one of the best 
lingerie and plate establishments in Florence: 
12 dinner forks, 12 knives, 12 table-spoons, 12 
coffee-spoons, 1 soup ladle, carving knife and 
fork—14 francs per month ($2 80); 12 dessert 
forks, 12 spoons, 12 knives—11 francs per month 
($2 20). Linen: 1 pair of sheets for double bed, 
2 franes per month ; 1 pair of sheets for servant’s 
bed, 1 franc 70 centimes ; 12 pillow-cases, 2 francs ; 
12 towels, 2 francs; 1 table-cloth, 2 francs; 1 
kitchen cloth, 1 franc 70 centimes ; 12 dinner nap- 
kins, 2 francs; 12 tea napkins, 1 frane 50 cen- 
times ; 12 fine dish towels, 2 francs; 12 servant’s 
aprons, 2 francs; 12 large dish towels, 2 francs. 

It is apparent from this tariff that persons who 
contemplate a stay of several years will do well 
to bring linen, cutlery, and plate. Blankets and 


coverlets form part of the furniture of an apart- 





ment, and it is, therefore, not necessary to bring 
them. One word more: itis better always, if pos- 
sible, to treat directly with the landlord. Agents 
invariably claim a commission, and the fewer 
the intermediaries, the better for one’s purse. 
The lessee should also never fail to assure him- 
self that the house in which he hires an apart- 
ment has been built at least three years. The 
Italian proverb with regard to a new house is that 
he who wishes to live to a good old age will put 
in, first, his enemies, secondly, his dogs, and third- 
ly, his friends. The third year being completed, 
he may enter with his family. In taking an apart- 
ment for any length of time, it is wise to have 
the clause “salvo |’ uso” inserted in the papers. 
“Salvo l’ uso” means the inevitable wear and tear, 
and the insertion of this phrase in the papers will 
prove a considerable saving to the tenant, who 
otherwise would be obliged to pay a heavy bill of 
damages, besides replacing whatever is lost, bro- 
ken, cracked, or damaged in any way. In going 
over the inventory with the landlord his atten- 
tion must be minutely called to chipped or nick- 
ed plates and cups, to scratched furniture—indeed, 
to any and every, even the smallest, flaw. Oth- 
erwise the tenant will be compelled to replace 
old things with new ones when his term of occu- 
pancy expires. An AMERICAN IN FLORENCE, 





N.B.—This story (“‘Guren Pastures AND Prooapi..y”), 
being written partly in collaboration with an Ameri- 
can author, is copyrighted both in this country and in 
England. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIIL. 
SAMBO. 


On a blazing, hot, dry day in August, two strange 
creatures might have been seen carefully picking 
their steps down a narrow path cut in the steep 
precipice that overlooks the whirling and hurry- 
ing waters of Niagara. They were apparently 
Esquimaux; and they were attended by a third 
person, also apparently an Esquimau. ll three 
wore heavy and amorphous garments of a blue 
woolen stuff ; but these were mostly concealed by 
capacious oil-skins. They had yellow oil-skin 
caps tightly strapped on their heads; yellow oil- 
skin jackets with flapping sleeves; yellow oil- 
skin trousers of great width, but no particular 
shape; and shoes of felt. One of the two trav- 
ellers wore—alas !—spectacles. 

These heavy garments became less hot as the 
Esquimaux began to receive shooting spurts of 
spray from the rocks overhead; and when, fol- 
lowing their guide, they had to stand in a shower- 
bath for a few seconds, while he unlocked a small 
and mysterious portal, the cool splashing was not 
at all uncomfortable. But when, having passed 
through this gate, they had to descend some ex- 
ceedingly steep and exceedingly slippery wooden 
steps, they discovered that even a shower-bath on 
a hot day may become too much of a good thing. 
For now they began to receive blows on the head, 
and blows on the shoulders, as though an ava- 
lanche of pebbles was upon them; while strange 
gusts of wind, blowing up from some wild caldron 
below, dashed across their faces and mouths, blind- 
ing and choking them. And in the booming and 
thundering sound all around them, had not the 
taller of the two travellers to stop, and seize his 
companion’s arm, and yell with all his might be- 
fore he could be heard: 

“ Donnerwetter! what a fellow that was in the 
guide-book! I will swear he never came through 
that gate! He said you must take off your collar 
and gloves, or you will get them wet! Ho, ho! 
Your collar and gloves! Ho, ho!” 

But the laughter sounds wild and unearthly in 
the thunder of the falling waters and the pistol- 
shots hammering on one’s head. Still further 
down the slippery steps go these three figures ; 
and the roar increases; and the wild gusts rage 
with fiercer violence, as if they would whirl these 
three yellow phantoms into mid-air. The vagus 
nerve declares that in all its life it never was treat- 
ed in this way before; for what with the boom- 
ing in the ears, and the rattling on the head, and 
the choking of the mouth, it has got altogether 
bewildered. The last of the wooden steps is 
reached; the travellers are on slippery rocks ; 
and now before them is a vast and gloomy cave, 
and there is a wild whirlpool of lashing water in 
it and outside it; between the travellers and the 
outside world is a blinding wall of water, torn by 
the winds into sheets of gray and white, and 
plunging down as if it would reach the very cen- 
tre of the earth. The roar is indescribable. And 
how is it that the rushing currents of wind inva- 
riably sweep upward, as if to fight the falling 
masses of white water, and go whirling a smoke 
of foam all about the higher reaches of this awful 
cavern ? 

Here ensues a piteous and painful spectacle. 
No doubt these two travellers had gone down to 
this Cave of the Winds to be suitably impressed. 
No doubt they had read with deep attention the 
description of getting behind the Falls written by 
gentlemen who had adventured some little way 
behind the Horse-shoe Falls—on the other side— 
and who had gone home, with damp gloves, to 
write an account of the business, and to invoke 
the name of their Maker in order to give strength 
to their intransitive verbs. But could any thing 
in the world be more ludicrous than the spectacle 





of a man, with Niagara tumbling on his head, try- 
ing to keep his spectacles dry? It was in vain 
that the guide had warned him to leave these be- 
hind him. It was in vain that his companion had 
besought him. And there he stood, in the midst 
of this booming and infernal cavern, trying to get 
furtive snatches through his miserable spectacles 
by rapidly passing over them a wet handkerchief. 
Then a fiercer gust than usual. whirled the hand- 
kerchief out of his hand, and sent it flying upward 
until it disappeared in the smoke of the spray. 
After that, mute despair. 

‘or now, as dumb signs declared, it was nec- 
essary to pass round the back of this wild cavern 
by a narrow path between the lashing waters and 
the rocks; one hand on the rocks, the other 
gripped by the guide, the eyes keeping a sharp 
look-out, as far as was possible in the gloom, for 
one’s footing. But how could this miserable 
creature with the swimming spectacles accom- 
plish this feat? Blind Bartimeus would have 
been safer; for he, at least, would have had both 
hands free. It was with a piteous look that he 
held out the spectacles and shook his head. The 
face of the attendant Esquimau plainly said, “I 
told you so”—speech was impossible amidst this 
thunder. 

And now this helpless person, being left alone 
at the entrance to the cave, and alternating the 
efforts of spray-blinded eyes with quick glances 
through spectacles dried by a dripping oil-skin 
sleeve, saw some strange things. For at first it ap- 
peared to him that there was nothing visible in the 
outer world but this unceasing plunge of masses 
of water, that crashed upon the rocks, and sprung 
out into mid-air, whirling about in mad fashion 
with the twisting hurricanes of wind. But by- 
and-by—and apparently immeasurable leagues 
away—he caught fitful glances of a faint roseate 
color, a glow that seemed to have no form or 
substance. And then again, with the rapidity of 
a dream, a glimmer appeared as of sunlight on 
brown rocks; and for an instant he thought he 
saw some long wooden poles of a bright red, sup- 
ported in mid-air. Was that, then, the bridge 
outside the Falls by which the other two phan- 
toms were to return? But the whole thing was 
fleeting and unsubstantial; and again the wild 
gray mists closed over it; while the vagus nerve 
protested horribly against this perpetual ham- 
mering on the head. For a moment the frantic 
thought occurred to him that he would sacrifice 
these accursed spectacles—that he would dash 
them into the foaming caldron—that he would 
at all risks clamber round the black walls with 
both hands unencumbered. But the vagus nerve 
—which seems to form a sort of physical con- 
science — intervened. “Think of your loving 
wife and tender babes,” it said: “Think of your 
duty as one of the magistrates of Surrey. Above 
all, consider what the wise Frenchman said, 
‘When one is dead, it is for a very long time ;’ 
and cheerfully, and without a pang, sacrifice the 
dollars you have paid.” 

Another vision through this Walpurgis dance 
of waters. Far away—as if another world alto- 
gether was revealing itself—two figures appeared 
in mid-air, and they seemed to be clambering 
alone by the rose-red poles. But there was no 
substance in them. They were as aerial as the 
vapor through which they faintly gleamed. They 
passed on, apparently descending toward certain 
phantasmal shadows that may have been rocks, 
and were seen no more. 

It was about ten minutes thereafter that the 
wooden portal above was re-opened, and the 
three Esquimaux, dripping inside and out, stood 
in the dry air. And now it seemed as if the 
great landscape around was dyed in the intensest 
colors; and the eyes, long harassed by these be- 
wildering grays and whites, roved in a delighted 
manner over the ruddy rocks, and the green 
woods, and the blue of the skies. And the hot 
air was no longer too hot after this mighty show- 
er-bath; while the lieutenant, his face glowing 
after the wet, and his beard in twisted and flaky 
tangles, was declaring that the passage along 
these slippery boards was about as bad as the 
Mauvais Pas. Was it to flatter him—as every 
captain is ready to flatter his passengers on get- 
ting them into port by telling them he has not 
experienced such a storm for five-and-twenty 
years —that the attendant Esquimau observed 
that it was an unusually bad day for the Cave, 
owing to the direction of the wind? In any case, 
the lieutenant answered, it was a good thing he 
had not asked any of his lady friends to accom- 
pany him. 

But of course these gentle creatures insisted 
on going down to the old and familiar passage 
behind the Horse-shoe Falls which has been the 
theme of much eloquent writing; and according- 
ly, in the afternoon, we all went along to a big 
building that reminded us at once of Chamounix, 
so crammed was it with photographs, trinkets, 
guides, and tourists. Here, for a trifling charge, 
we were accommodated with a few loose water- 
proofs to throw over our ordinary costumes ; and, 
thus attired, we crossed the road, and struck down 
the narrow and sloppy path leading to the Falls, 
We would have no guide. If there was a guide 
at all, it was a courageous person who had bold- 
ly left his spectacles in the building above, and 
had sworn—in his purblind state—to accomplish 
this desperate enterprise or perish in the attempt. 
Undaunted, he and his companions passed by 
several ladies who were busy making water-color 
drawings — having cunningly chosen positions 
where they could get a good lump of red rock and 
some bushes for their foreground. Undaunted, 
they met the preliminary challenges—as it were 
—of the Horse-shoe Falls in the shape of little 
spouts of water; in fact, these were only the 
playful and capricious attentions that Undine’s 
knight received when her uncle was in a good 
humor and attended him through the gloomy for- 
est. These spouts and jets increased to a show- 


er, and the path grew narrower, so that we had 
to exercise some caution in allowing returning 
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explorers to pass us—more especially as we were 
shod, not in gripping felt, but in goloshes of enor- 
mous size. But whatofthat? We should have 
pressed forward, if each foot had been in a canoe. 

And ‘it was shameful to see’ at this time how 
the lieutenant paid almost no heed at all to his 
wife—to the mother of his children—to the 
friendless and forlorn creature who had been 
banished from her native land; but almost ex- 
clusively devoted himself to Lady Sylvia, whom 
he led in the van of the party. Not only did he 
give her his hand at all the narrow places, but 
even, in order to do so, was bold enough to ven- 
ture outside on the broken and brittle slate, in a 
fashion which no father of a family should per- 
mit himself. But as for Bell, she was not born 
in Westmoreland for nothing. She walked along 
this ledge as freely and carelessly as if she had 
been walking in Oxford Street. When she looked 
down the sheer precipice, it was only to admire 
the beautiful colors of the green water, here 
swirling in great circles of foam. We firmly be- 
lieved that she was singing aloud the mermaid’s 
song in Oberon ; but of course we could not hear 
her. 

For now the booming of the Falls was close at 
hand; and we found in front of us a ledge or 
plateau running away in between the high wall 
of rock and the mighty masses of water shooting 
downward in a confusion of mist and spray. One 
by one we entered into this twilit hall of the 
water gods; and, after trying to overmaster or 
get accustomed to the thundering roar, placed 
our backs to the rocks, and confronted the spec- 
tacle before us. What was it,then? Only per- 
petual downward streaks of gray; a slight upward 
motion, as if the wind was fraying the surface of 
these masses; a confused whirling overhead of 
gray vapor; and at our feet a narrow ledge of 
black and crumbling rock that trembled with the 
reverberation of the crash below. The strange 
twilight of this hall of waters was certainly im- 
pressive; and there was something in our en- 
forced silence, and in the shaking of the ground 
on which we stood, to add to the impression. 
Here, too, there were none of the fierce hurricane 
gusts of the “Cave of the Winds” to buffet the 
eyes and choke the mouth and nostrils. Nor had 
the vagus nerve to contend with the hammering 
of tongs on the head. No doubt, a cultivator of 
the emotions might come down here with a fair 
presumption that beautiful feelings would arise 
within him. He might even bring a chair with 
him, and sit down and wait for them. And when 
he clambered up into the dry air again, he would 
find himself none the worse, except, perhaps, that 
his gloves might be damp. 

But onward—onward. The goal has to be 
reached : let those whose vagus nerve remonstrates 
remain behind. And now the darkness increases 
somewhat ; and the narrow ledge, rising and fall- 
ing, and twisting round the edge of the rocks, is 
like a black snake at one’s feet, and the wind 
and water around one’s face seem more inextri- 
cably mixed than ever. But has the world come 
toanend? Have the rocks, too, been mixed up 
with the vapor? Have we got to the verge of the 
visible universe, to find ourselves confronted by 
nothing but misty phantoms? Suddenly one feels 
a hand on one’s shoulder. With caution and a 
tight grip one turns. And what is this wild 
thing gleaming through the gray vapor—a great 
black face, shining and smiling and dripping, 
brilliant rows of teeth, and coal-black eyes ? 
And what is this thing that he yells high and 
clear, so that it is heard even through the roar 
and thunder around, “ You kent go no forder den 
dawt!” ‘Tis well, friend—Sambo, or Potiphar, 
or whatever you may be. You are very like the 
devil, down here in this wild place; but there has 
been a mistake about the element. Tis well, nev- 
ertheless; and a half dollar shall be thine when 
we get back to dry air and daylight. 

Our women-folk were greatly pleased with this 
excursion, and began to assume superior airs. 
At dinner there was a wild and excited talk of 
the fearful things they had seen and done—a 
jumble of maddened horses, runaway coaches, 
sinking boats, and breaking ice—so that you 
would have thought that such an assemblage of 
daring spirits had never met before under one roof. 

“These are pleasant things to hear of,” it is 
remarked, “especially for the father of a family. 
When one listens to such pranks and escapes ‘on 
the part of respectable married people, one begins 
to wonder what is likely to be happening to two 
harum-scarum boys. I have no doubt that at this 
moment they are hewing off their thumbs with 
jackknives, and trying to hang the pony up to a 
tree, and loading the gardener’s gun with four 
pounds of powder and three marbles. What do 
you say, Bell?” 

“] have no doubt they are all asleep,” answered 
that practical young matron, who has never been 
able to decide whether American time is before 
English time or the reverse. 

Well, we got our letters at Niagara, and were 
then free to set out for the far West. There 
was nothing in these letters but the usual domes- 
tic tidings. Lord Willowby expressed surprise 
to his daughter that Balfour should intend, as he 
understood, to remain in London during the au- 
tumn; that was all the mention of her husband 
that Lady Sylvia received. Whether she brood- 
ed over it can only be conjectured; but to all 
eyes it was clear that she was not at this time 
solely occupied in thinking about Niagara. 

Our favorite point of view had by this time 
come to be certain chosen spots on the American 
side, close by those immense bodies of green wa- 
ter that came gliding on so swiftly and smoothly, 
that fell away into soft traceries of white as the 
wind caught their surface, and that left behind 
them, as they plunged into the unknown gulf be- 
low, showers of diamonds that gleamed in the sun 
as they remained suspended in the upward cur- 
rents of air. But perhaps our last view was the 
finest of all, and that as we were leaving from 
the Canadian side. The clear blue day was sud- 





denly clouded over by a thunder-storm. Up out 
of the southwest came rolling masses of cloud, 
and these threw an awful gloom over the plain 
of waters above the Falls, while the narrow neck 
of land adjacent was as black as night. Then 
from a break in those sombre clouds one gleam 
of light fell flashing on the very centre of the 
Horseshoe Falls, the wonderful green shining out 
more brilliantly than ever, while nearer at hand 
one or two random shafts of light struck down 
on the white foam that was whirling onward into 
the dark gorge. That was our final glimpse of 
Niagara ; but perhaps not the one that will remain 
longest in the memory. Surely we had no inten- 
tion of weaving any thing comic or fantastic into 
our notion of Niagara when we went down that 
dripping path on the hot August afternoon. But 
now we often talk of Sambo—if such was his name 
—of the tall and dusky demon who burst upon 
us th floating clouds of vapor. Does he still 
haunt that watery den—a gloomy shape, yet not 
awful, but rather kind-hearted and smiling, in the 
midst of these unsubstantial visions? Or have 
the swift waters seized him long ago, and whirled 
him away beyond the reach of humaneyes and ears? 
(To BE CONTINUED.) 





AN ILLUSION. 

F Lefebvre’s two sisters and his aunts had not 

treated the whole thing so superciliously, and 
hus cousin Laura, in spite of her generous behav- 
ior, had not every now and then looked large- 
eyed disapproval, very likely it would have come 
to nothing long before. But of course those wom- 
en, and a host of other female relations, were not 
going to be wiser than he, Lucian Lefebvre, cap- 
tain of Engineers and colonel by brevet, stationed 
at the capital, and guardian of the nation’s citadel 
—<dancing duty, Bell called it. 

“Introduced to that doll ?” said Bell, when he 
came up to them, at the Secretary’s, proposing the 
introduction. Bell was the married sister; Helen 
was unmarried, and a little passée, but a person of 
dignity. ‘“ Why, does she talk ?”’ 

“ Quite a pretty piece of mechanism,” said his 
aunt. “Very well put together.” 

Lefebvre looked at them in amazement and in- 
dignation. ‘“ Really,” said he, “it is wonderful 
what women are made of.” 

“Not this one,” said Helen, deliberately put- 
ting up her glass. “She is false from the crown 
of her head to the sole of her foot. How can 
vou be so taken in? I don’t know what you are 
made of, Lucian, to think of introducing such a 
creature to your sisters, nor how she made her 
~~ here.” 

e was just turning on his heel in speechless 
anger, but remembering that he had left the side 
of the lady in dispute tor the avowed purpose of 
bringing his sisters to her, he exclaimed, “ What- 
ever she is, some of you must come with me and 
be presented to her, as I am here for that pur- 

and I will not have her insulted.” 

“ Indeed !” said Helen, looking over the top of 
her fan into infinite space, but not stirring. 

“I will go, Lucian,” said Laura, who had not 
spoken. ‘Come, Bell, help me out.” 

“Well, Laura, for a little goose! However, I 
will never desert a companion in arms. Do you 
suppose she has observed our council of war ?” 
as they moved off beside Lucian, with his chin 
well in the air. “She is a five picture. A per- 
son should go on the stage that can make up as 
well as that. I should like to see her in the 
privacy of her midnight retirement. How old 
should you think? Forty ?” 

“Forty!” cried Lucian. “I heard her myself 
arranging for a picnic on her twenty-third birth- 
day.” 

“How touching! In the life to come. Her 
twenty-third! She'll never see her forty-third 
again in this life.” 

“ Bell!” 

“Oh yes, Lucian ; if you choose to force unwel- 
come acquaintance on your family, at least they 
must enjoy freedom of opinion concerning it. 
The very set the woman is with speaks for her. 
—Good evening, general. Whatacrush! All be- 
cause of this young Russian hero—a beauty, isn’t 
he? Ah, you too are making for the cynosure, 
I see; all the world is being presented. It will 
never do not to follow the fashion.” 

And directly Lucian was presenting his sister, 
Mrs. Garnier, and his cousin, Miss Laura Nelson ; 
and Miss Nelson had behaved exactly as Lucian 
wished ; and although he could never have said 
what was wanting in Mrs. Garnier’s behavior, he 
knew that a challenge of defiance was in her very 
air, and that her mere manner had told the other 
woman what she thought of her. Perhaps Bell 
presumed that that was the way to manage him. 
He would shortly let her know. 

Colonel Lefebvre came clattering down stairs 
next morning, his horse waiting at the door. 

“ Whither bound, Lucian?” cried Helen from 
the library. 

“To ride with Mrs. De Berrian.” 

“Oh, your new widow,” she said, gayly. “ Have 
you called yet? No? How very accommodating 
in her to ride with you first !” 

“She is not a punctilious fool,” he muttered, 
drawing on his glove. 

‘.Certain punctilios,” put in Aunt Susan, “are 
only self-respect.” 

“If you will go and call with me, Nell,” said 
Lucian, “ I’ve no doubt she will postpone the ride.” 

“Now, Lucian dear, you know I hate not to 
gratify you,” said Helen. “ But really the last 
thing Bell said was that it would not do. She 
should not call, nor could I, if for nothing else, 
for little Laura’s sake, ‘who is too young and in- 
nocent to have any thing to do—” 

“ Just as you please,” he said, angrily, and had 
slammed the door behind him, You can imagine 
his surprise when, as he reined his horse up at 
the steps of the house where Mrs. De Berrian was 
visiting, he saw his cousin Laura coming down 
with Mrs, Vaughn, a leader of the fashions, with 





whom she sometimes went out ; for Laura was an 
heiress, and but little gainsaid in her wishes. 

“T thought you would like to have me,” Laura 
said, timidly looking up with her brown, eyes, as 
he dismounted. She never did have any spirit. 

“It is just like you, Laura,” he said, fervently. 

“JT—I don’t think you will admire her so much 
by daylight,” she said, again timidly; and he 
had laughed and handed her into the carriage 
and disappeared before she knew she had ven- 
tured to say so much. 

But a more judicious curtain had been dropped 
within the drawing-room ; and as Mrs. De Berri- 
an sat pensively leaning her head on her hand 
that bore a gleaming sapphire, a dark curl stray- 
ing over the contour of the white hand set in its 
lace ruff, and the damask shadow of a great vase 
of roses on the table, taller than herself, falling 
round her, Colonel Lefebvre thought he did ad- 
mire Mrs. De Berrian quite as much by daylight 
—although it occurred to him later that Bell 
would have called it rose-light or curtain-light 
instead. He was confirmed in his admiration be- 
fore he left her. He was not sure but that by 
the time he saw Mrs. De Berrian again he should 
be really in love with her. And his little cousin 
Laura? Well, thank Heaven, he could afford to 
marry where he chose. 

She was rather an enchanting woman after her 
kind. “I will tell you about her,” said Laura to 
her cousins, when she had endured their re- 
proaches. ‘“ She makes it a vital point to please 
— in her person, her manner, her voice. Her face 
can only afford smiles, so she never resents, not 
even such a look as Bell’s. She was charmingly 
dressed. She is visiting people just on the verge 
of society, Mrs. Vaughn says, but she doesn’t 
seem to belong to them. Itis my belief that she 
has had money, run through nearly all of it, and 
that this is her last throw for station and a hus- 
band.” 

“Laura, where in the world,” cried her dis- 
pleased aunt, ‘did you pick up such—” 

“French novels,” said Bell, who had run over. 
“T must say, Laura, I think you took a great 
deal on yourself. Now she will return the call.” 

“She—she would like to be respectable,” 
stammered Laura. “And you know very well 
that if you want Lucian to go and marry such a 
woman out of hand, you have only to persecute 
her.” 

“ Persecute her! You douse select terms. We 
let her alone—which you had better have done.” 
“J—I didn’t want-Lucian to be mortified.” 

“So you mortify us.” 

And by the time Lucian came home, Laura was 
in a flood of tears, and sobbed out, in reply to his 
amazed inquiry, “Oh, they are abusing me so!” 
And then every one laughed at the idea of their 
abusing little Laura, the darling of the house. 

“ Well, well, Laura,” said he. “Ill not abuse 
you. I invite you to our picnic. to-morrow to 
Great Falls. Mrs. De Berrian will chaperon you.” 

“ Mrs. De Berrian !” rose the chorus. 

“Madame Arroyo, the Spanish minister’s wife, 
invites her.” 

“ Well, to be sure,” said Bell, catching her sus- 
pended breath, “ nobody knows any thing about 
her either—an adventuress, all the legation say.” 

“The Count Zara escorts her. I suppose no- 
body knows any thing about him.” 

The Austrian attaché—yes, he hit Nell hard 
then, he thought. “ And the young Russian duke 
that enchanted you so—” 

“Oh, men, all of them !” 

“Very fine men, and some of the finest ladies 
at the capital. Ill take care of you, Laura, if 
you'll go.” 

“Tl go, Lucian.” 

“Perhaps she’d best,” said Bell to Helen, at 
the door. “I shouldn’t let him out of my sight, 
if I were she.” 

It was a month later when Bell ran over one 
evening, as usual, now the gayeties were so few, 
and sat talking gloomily with Helen. 

“T never would have believed it of our Lu- 
cian,” said she. “All but engaged, as he was, 
to Laura, and with her fortune, that would have 
just doubled his own, and she so gentle—and 
now perfectly lost and infatuated over this French 
doll.” 


“T can’t imagine that it is the same brother 
who turned pale when we came down with car- 
mine on our cheeks the day after we first saw the 
French play, and who expostulated with us so.” 

“Our turn now.” 

“ He would have made Laura such a good hus- 
band,” said one. 

“ But now this demoralizing woman—” 

And while they were bemoaning his decline and 
fall, the subject of their complaint was whirling 
away in a palace-car, surrounded by wraps and 
rugs and lunch baskets and periodicals and 
French candy and Mrs. De Berrian, the wax- 
lights shining softly down from above on the 
charming picture the lady made, as, having re- 
moved her hat, she leaned back among her cush- 
ions under the shelter of the rose-colored scarf 
passed over her dark curls. Mrs. De Berrian 
had been summoned to New York on important 
business ; Colonel Lefebvre had suddenly found 
that he had business there too. Mrs. De Berrian 
perhaps meant to give him some business before 
he returned. Neither of them was aware that 
behind the curtains of a neighboring section, 
whose berths had been made up and occupied 
just as the train started, reposed one of his aunts 
and his cousin Laura. 

If simply an infatuation over mere beauty were 
in case, no one could marvel at Colonel Lefebvre’s 
infatuation. By candle-light at night, behind a 
veil out-doors, in the dim, deep-curtained draw- 
ing-room, Mrs. De Berrian was worthy a painter's 
pencil—delicate features, scarlet lips, deep dim- 
ples, penciled brows, the sparkle of teeth, the soft 
dark glow of great eyes, the snowiness of the fore- 
head under multitudinous waves of shadowy hair 
—beauty could hardly be better imaged forth, al- 
though possibly one might tire of it, and of the 
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set, unvarying smile, for all its sweetness. Lucian 
had not tired of it yet; once or twice there had 
crossed his mind a suspicion that its owner was 
not altogether a woman of high principle, but 
whether he had put the thought away as treason- 
able, or had felt with a not unusual masculine 
vanity that he could change all that, or had not 
just then cared so much for high principle, it did 
not hinder his own color from mounting when he 
looked at hers, or his pulse from quickening when 
this woman touched his hand. As for Mrs. De 
Berrian, she was beginning to feel a tolerable as- 
surance that at last her pendulous position on 
“the verge of society” was to be exchanged for 
the fixed and solid station of a member of the 
Lefebvre family, with all their wealth and rank, 
their respectability, consideration, and friends. 
And when it should be—why, then she meant to 
show the women in that family who she was! 

It came near being a settled fact that night as 
they rolled comfortably along, almost all the rest 
of the car behind their curtains, the soft light, 
half gloom, half light, falling softly on the lovely 
face, a setting moon travelling with them and 
looking in at the window at every turn. Colonel 
Lefebvre had changed his seat for one at the la- 
dy’s side, that the sleepers might not be troubled 
by their voices—his voice, rather, for it was he 
that talked; she listened, with the lovely smile, 
the musical word. His arm lay along the back 
of the seat, his face was bending over hers; her 
great eyes were cast up at him in the dim light; 
her lips seemed to tremble. He was noting the 
gentle mse and fall of her breath, the charm of 
every outline of the beautiful head resting on that 
hand with its gleaming sapphire, aware of a 
strange quick throb with the thought, half a cer- 
tainty, half a fear, that all this was doubtless his 
should he choose to take possession— 

“Tickets! said some one at his elhow—the 
conductor, who had come aboard at the last sta- 
tion, and who mistook them for a portion of the 
gay party that had been taken on with himself. 

It broke the spell for that night. Colonel Le- 
febvre started to find how late it was, and went 
away to his berth, leaving Mrs. De Berrian, ill 
pleased, to order the porter about as he made up 
her own. 

Colonel Lefebvre woke very early on the next 
morning from his fitful slumber, restless with 
feeling and with heat, and looking from his win- 
dow, saw that they were rolling along the green 
flats of New Jersey. Then he half parted his 
curtains, and took an observation down the car. 
Some one was up before him—some young girl; 
he could not see plainly, with all the obstruction 
of drapery. There was a familiar fling of a scarf. 
Good gracious! was that his cousin Laura? The 
sight of her made him fall back on his pillow 
and begin to recall the events of the evening be- 
fore. It was just then that some one came rus- 
tling by his closed curtains—a lady who wished 
to make her toilette before the rest of the car 
was astir. The sound stopped short; the person 
did not go on. Instinctively Colonel Lefebvre 
glanced through the crack of his curtains. A 
netting of the lady’s fringe had caught on the 
hook of some projecting valise—the porter was 
disengaging it—an oldish, frowzy sort of woman. 
One uplifted hand grasped the curtain for sup- 
port; upon it shone a gleaming sapphire. The 
drops started out on his forehead. Was it— 
Impossible! He sat up and glared at her. She 
held a toilette case in her other hand. She was 
making for the little dressing-room. There was 
the same bronze green lustre of silk, the same 
black lace about the throat, the lapel of the same 
rosy scarf of woolen gauze had been that instant 
thrown up from her face. But that face! No; 
it was an absurdity. And yet— It had been a 
horridly hot night; the best of paint would run; 
the best of powder would cake and roll off; the 
penciling of brows would rub all about; the pig- 
ment that so darkened and increased the eye 
would smear here and there raggedly. What 
had happened to that mouth? Or was there no 
mouth there? There were no teeth there; they 
were in her hand. The dimples—they were two 
long furrows ; the scarlet of the mouth had some- 
how streaked them. And as for the dropping 
curls—they were dropping off. The beautiful 
Adelaide De Berrian had gone out like the blown 
flame of a candle, and left only the ashes—had 
left only a worn and withered woman with white 
lips, and a wrinkled pallor that was blotched and 
bleared, whose face had been a 
mother was her painting.” 

“*False from the crown of her head to the 
sole of her foot,’” he repeated, in Helen’s words, 
and shut his eyes; and there sat Laura, brown- 
eyed and fair, with her smooth hair, a little Ma- 
donna of a face, as he opened them again. An 
hour afterward, the other women of the car hav- 
ing clamored in vain the last third of that time 
for admittance, an elegant lady issued from the 
dressing-room, crimped and curled and powder- 
ed, a blooming, smiling picture, seated herself 
in her re-arranged section, and awaited her cav- 
alier. She waited a long while. While she was 
in the dressing-room that cavalier had stepped 
off the train at Elizabeth. 

AS Colonel Lefebvre sat in his aunt’s room in 
the Brevoort that night, he replied to her query 


mask, “ whose 


concerning his gloom, “ Let me be. I have a 
right to be a little disturbed. I have lost a 


friend. I have escaped a terrible danger. I 
have found an invaluable possession that I had 
mislaid. What did you bring Laura here for? 
Her summer finery? I am going to take her a 
long drive in the Park to-morrow morning. Say, 
Aunt Maria, don’t you make any purchases till 
we come back. And, Aunt Maria, don’t you 
think it would be stealing a fine march on them 
all at home if Laura and I went back on one 
ticket—” 

“ One ticket ?” 

“Well, no, not exactly. Husbands and wives 
are not one financially, are they? Railways 
haven’t any sentiment.” 
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A PICNIC ON THE LAGOON 
OF VENICE. 
Oo ees af has come to be styled the chief 
industry of some of our own towns, whose 
broad rivers opening into the sea continually 
tempt the inhabitants from their homes during 
the brief summer. But charming as are these 


pleasure parties, the ideal pienic must be such as | 


and intersected in all directions by nearly a hun- 
dred and fifty canals, it is perfectly unique as 
regards its location. Carriages and horses are 
almost unknown there; foot passengers may, in- 
deed, make their way through the lanes four or 
five feet wide that form the by-streets of the city ; 
but the only means of general locomotion are the 
romantic gondolas—long, narrow boats, invariably 
painted black, in conformity with an old regula- 
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dress of the Venetian ladies, whose graceful veils 
make a pleasing contrast to the formal bonnet 
of the English member-.of the party. 





MAKING HISTORY. 
MOST useful game, as tending to exhibit to 
t£ those who play it the little relation which the 
facts of any case may bear to the version of it cur- 
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in, to whom the person who has just heard it re- 
peats the tale from memory, and then leaves the 
room in turn; and thus each passes it on to the 
other until it has been told to the last person, who 
must then relate it aloud to the company. The 
original tale is then read, and will certainly be 
found to differ from that which is related by the 
last person in every essential particular, a result 
which can not fail to shake the faith of those who 
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is depicted in our beautiful engraving, where the 
revelers drift lazily over the waters of the lovely 
Venetian lagoon, under the most 
skies, in a smoothly gliding gondola, surrounded 
by the gayly colored sails of the Adriatic, in the 
shadow of the fairy city of the sea. 

In spite of ite decay, Europe holds no more 
fascinating city than Venice. Built on seventy- 
two islands in the midst of numerous lagoons, 


cerulean of | 


| 


| the craft whither he is bidden. 


| 


tion, and fitted up in the middle with luxuriously 
furnished cabins and awnings, where the passen- 
gers take their ease while the gondolier propels 
In Venice the 
gondola is coach, omnibus, street car—what you 
will; it is the universal vehicle; it and Venice 
are identical. 

The picturesque engraving gives an excellent 
representation of the gondola, and also of the 








“A PICNIC PARTY ON THE LAGOON, VENICE.”—[From a Pawtine sy G. G. Kizpurnr. | 
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rent in society, and thereby teaching them how lit- 
tle reliance is to be placed upon gossip—a result 
which, if achieved, will amply repay any difficulties 
which may be encountered in order to arrive at it. 
Let one person of the party write down a short 
tale, concerning any thing or any body, of any age 
or country whatever, and then retiring into a sep- 
arate room read it to another of the party, 
who is then to be left alone, A third is then sent 








believe in the value of oral tradition. In telling 
the tale, it is advisable to introduce the names of 
persons and places, in order to see to what extent 
they are capable of being metamorphosed in pass- 
ing from one person to another. This game is 


sometimes called “ Russian Scandal,” though why 
it should be distinguished as Russian it is difficult 
to say, since its features are those which scandal 
presents the world through. 
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ed back consists of insertion, needle-work edging, bias strips, which are stitched 
on the dress, and white pearl buttons, 


Lace Cravat, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue foundation of this cravat consists of a threefold strip of lace two inches 
wide and forty-four inches long, which is covered on the outside with folded leaflets 
of lace, trimmed in the centre with a small green leaf. Fig. 2 shows a leaflet in 
full size. 


Head-Dress of Light Blue and Tilleul Serge Ribbon. 


Tus head-dress is arranged on a three-cornered band of black stiff lace, which is 
edged with wire and bound with blue ribbon. The trimming consists of pale blue 
serge ribbon 
two inches and 
seven - eighths 
wide, which is 
underlaid with 
tilleul serge rib- 
bon of the same 
width, laid in 
loops in the 
middle of the 





FLOATING CAGES. 

HESE floating aromatiques are not only exceedingly pretty, but delightfully 

fragrant ornaments, which well deserve a place in every tasteful parlor. 
They are neither difficult to make, nor immoderately expensive, though the 
prices asked for them in the stores might lead one to suppose them both. The 
materials required are, narrow strips of jardinitre canvas (called perforated 
card-board), ei- 
ther gold or sil- 
ver; stiff but 
slender wire, 
such as we use 
for stems of 
or paper 













wax 





Fig. 1.—Broocu. 
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Heap-Dress or Licut Bivg anp Tittect Serge Rippon. Fig. 1.—Briack Kip Fig. 2.—UnpressED Buack Sick Tote Capote. 
GLovE. Kip Gove. For description see Supplement. 
front, and finishing with long 
ends at the right side. The 
head-dress is also trimmed with 
sprays of blue asters and fern 
leaves and a blue ostrich feath- 
er. The front is bordered with 
gathered white points, which 
extend to the cluster of flowers 
in the back. 


Ladies’ Gloves, Figs. 
1 and 2. - 


flowers ; three dozen colored glass 
balls, used for decorating Christ- 
mas trees ; a spool of strong thread 
or silk; chenille; mucilage; var- 
nish; a pretty, gay bird; and one 
of the cunning little Swiss baskets 
sold at the floral stores. To make 
this elegant structure, make six 
hoops, one hole wide, of the gold 
eanvas, each fourteen inches in 
diameter; wind the wire (of the 
same length) through the holes, 
and make the hoops by twisting 
the ends of the wire together on 
the inner side where the ends of 
the canvas just meet. Form a case 
Fig. 2.—Detait _ of these hoops by placing one on 
or Cravart, Fie. 1. each side and one on top and bot- 
tom, fastening them by means of 

stitches or wire passed through the holes, afterward hid- 
den by an ornament. This forms a hollow skeleton cham- 
ber with semicircular corners. Next cut two dozen strips 
of paper and wire the same width and half the length ; 
fasten these by the central hole to each place where 
the hoops are joined, making forty-eight projecting ends, 
six at each corner of the cage. Then cut two dozen 
other strips the same width, but only one-fourth the 
length, which fasten so as to unite the six ends, using 
three strips to each. Suspend a colored glass ball by 
black silk from every projecting point, and as these are 
extremely light, they will float and vibrate at every mo- 
tion of the airy cage. Next make two more hoops, eight 
inches in diameter, cross one in the other, forming a 
hollow ball or bird swing, and fasten in it the bird, 
Ww hic h should, if possi- 
ble, be furnished with 
a long, graceful tail; 
but even the small 
ones sold at the mil- 
liners’ appear quite 


Tue black kid glove, Fig. 1, 
is chain -stitched with black 
silk, and is furnished with a 
gauntlet composed of side- 
pleatings of black satin edged 
with black lace. MonocraM. 

The undressed kid glove, Fig. 

2, is chain-stitched with light and dark gray silk, and is 
furnished with a gauntlet composed of side-pleatings of 
light and dark gray satin. Tne seam made by joining i 
these pleatings is covered with borders worked on black | ‘ 
crépe lisse with light and dark gray silk in satin and 4) 44] iLL ae 
button-hole stitch and in point Russe, which are likewise | 
continued on the upper and under edges of the gauntlet. 





Monogram for Handkerchief. 
TuHIs monogram is worked with white or colored cotton 
in satin, back, and half-polka stitch. 


Brooches, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tue brooch Fig. 1 is in the shape of a butterfly. The 
wings are of mother-of-pearl, painted in water-colors. 
Fig. 2 shows a bronze brooch simulating a fly. The 
filigree wings are z 
inlaid with steel. 










































Embroidered 
Key Rack, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on 
page 613. 

Tus key rack is 
of carved black- 
walnut. The keys 
are hung on the 
hooks at the sides, 
The upper part of 
the rack forms a 


imposing on such a 
gay perch. In the 
pird’s mouth fasten 
the little basket, with 
a tuft of pink and 
white highly perfumed 


3 cotton, which may be 
=~) yee daily renewed with 
Bi ~ Fy fresh odors. From 
: each of the four upper 


bracket, on which sides of the cage fast- 
small articles may en strands of strong 
be placel. The twist silk thirteen 


hes in length; join 


FAILLe PRINCESSE Dress.—Front.—[For Back, see Illustration on Page 612.] 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VIIL, Figs. 45-52. 


medallion frame in the rack is filled with embroidery 
worked on brown faille. Having transferred the design 
shown by Fig. 2 to the material, underlay the latter with 
muslin, and work the embroidery with maize silk in 
half-polka, back, and knotted stitch, and in point Russe. 


Borders for Lingerie——White Embroidery. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 613. 








N S Tuese borders are worked on batiste or linen in satin, 
\ S  overeast, and half-polka stitch with embroidery cotton. 
Ss¥__ The wheels are worked with fine thread. = 
> 
Dress for Girl from 6 to 8 Years old. 
Fig. 1.—Batisre Cargmiserre anp Tutte Ficuu.—[See See illustration on page 613. Bionpe Lace Ficuv-Coutar. 


Fig. 2, Page 612.) Tue trimming for this white batiste dress with pleat- For description see Supplement. 
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the ends of these threads directly in the centre 
above the cage ; from this point suspend the swing 
and a suspension cord of chenille or fine silk cord. 
From the circle on the bottom fasten four strands 
of chenille each six inches in length, one on each 
side; unite at the bottom with long loops, form- 
ing a light tassel. Silk threads and the balls 
may be substituted for the chenille, and the lat- 
ter should ornament the hoop, fastening them 
three inches apart. 

These airy cages are so light that they will 
float in the air, swaying with every passing mo- 
tion of the air. From an arch, the ceiling of a 
bay-window, or other high point, they appear with 
unusually pretty effect. If preferred, they may 
be made with crinoline wire (uncovered), and 
bronzed or painted, with gold paper covering the 
onnections. Scarlet, cherry-color, and gas-light 
green are pretty with gold; gas-light or “ baby” 
blue, pink, rose, and amber with silver. 





ANSWERS T'10 CORRESPONDENTS. 

F. 8. E.—You must draw up your Llama point in 
clusters of pleats on each shoulder, and lap the ends 
of the front like a fichu. Lace-covered parasols are 
still used. 

Emma.—Chairs, or short sofas made on purpose, are 
the fashionable furniture for bay-windows. 

Nertiz D.—Put a vest, sleeves, and side trimmings 
of brocaded silk on the dress you now have. Use the 
lace for trimming. Use crocheted buttons or else 
enameled or pearl buttons. 

Mrs. M‘M.—The curtains you suggest would be nice ; 
also striped with the lace that ladies now make for 
pastime. Some fine bloe cretonne or some more ex- 
pensive raw silk will make handsome lambrequins. 

Mrs. G. P. H.—Read about afghans for infants’ car- 
riages in the New York Fashions of a late Bazar. 

Mrs. W. J. B.—When your boy is eighteen or twen- 
ty months old will be soon enough for kilt skirts. Let 
him wear Gabrielles and yoke slips until then. 

Invattv.—The Breton Wrapper illustrated in Bazar 
No. 27, Vol. X., is the dressy model that you want. 

Désutante.—An article lately given in the Bazar on 
card etiquette will give you detailed information on 
euch subjects. 

Avta.—A princesse polonaise and walking skirt is 
the best model for an old lady’s cashmere dress. Nar- 


row pleatings are worn on Dolmans and on dress skirts. | 
The directions you mention are excellent, as are all | 
Knife-pleatings are fast- | 
Have black or white lace, and make a | 


hints in our Paris Fashions. 
ened but once. 
basque or sacqne of it to wear with your black silk 
skirts. Swiss muslin is worn over slips of rose or blue 
organdy, but not over cambrics. Use pleated ruffles 
and fringe to trim your silk skirte. 

Srep-Motrurr.—Brown de bége is suitable for a trav- 
elling dress for your step-daughters. It is not easy to 
suggest entire wardrobes for them when you give such 
indefinite hints about what they need. Illustrations 
in the Bazars of this season, also cut paper patterns of 
the Girl's Wardrobe illustrated in Bazar No. 19, Vol. X., 
will give you the assistance you want. 

Mrs. AtLen.—We do not furnish addresses or make 
purchases. Our advertising columns will be of assist- 
ance to you. 

J. D. B.—We can furnish you no further informa- 
tion about the article in question. We do not give 
addresses in this column. 

A Frienp.—A black silk dress for a stout lady, if 
intended to be worn in the street, should have a close- 
fitting polonaise and demi-trained skirt ; if meant for 
the honse alone or for the carriage, the princesse pat- 
terns will be most becoming. 

Mus. Mary 8.—Black grenadine is the most appro- 
priate thin dress for a widow. It should be trimmed 
with knife-pleatings of the same, and if meant to be 
dressy, with crimped tape fringe. For white polo- 
paises get French nansook, and trim with tucked 
bands and tucked ruffles. 

E. C.—The edges of ruffles of summer silk are sim- 
ply hemmed; quite often they are hemmed by ma- 
chine. None are bound. Some are faced with a con- 
trasting color. Seams on the back of basques are not 
corded usually. But if there is a preference for them, 
the cords are not objectionable. 

Juiia.—Use the Gabrielle Polonaise pattern illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 28, Vol. X., for your striped silk 
for next fall. Trim it with fringe, and use only one 
row of buttons down the front, or else bows and 
buckles. For a stylish Dolman use the Scarf Dolman 
pattern illustrated in Bazar No, 15, Vol. X. 

Ex.ta C. M.—A vest basque or a habit basque and 
long round over-skirt, edged with a single wide bias 
fold, will be the neatest design for your black mohair 
for autumn. Use two knife-pleatings for trimming 
the skirt. Square pockets with flaps at the top and 
a row. of buttons across will be suitable, or else the 
peplum pocket, which is three-cornered, and shaped 
like the letter V. 

Youne Morner.—Patterns for a child’s first short 
clothes are put up in one parcel, and sent for 25 cents. 

Joan.—Dark blue English water-proof of the best 
quality is what you want. It is more expensive than 
American cloth, but is not as heavy, and wears better. 
The Ulster shape, with a belt in the back, is most used 
by young girls. You can add a hood or a cape, ac- 
cording as you fancy. 

LerrLe Barpe.—A veil is not necessary because your 
dress is white. Pearl-colored silk is used when white 
is not worn, but pearl-color is more suitable for a 
widow marrying again. White is more appropriate 
than any color for a bride who wears second moarn- 
ing. 

M. M.—Use the Coat-tail Vest Basque pattern ilins- 
trated in Bazar No. 28, Vol. X., for your black silk 
dress. As you are in mourning, you should use crape 
folds for trimming ; but as brides do not wear crape, 
you should have pleatings and crimped tape fringe. 

Lovise.—Black silk trimmed with crape is now much 
more used for mourning than it has been for several 
years past. Pat salt and gum-arabic in the water in 
which black cambric is washed. 

Miomean.—Blue cashmere would look well with 
your réséda poplin. Get black cashmere for your 
sacqgue, and trim it with galloon and fringe. 

Ovp Supsoxiser.—The gentleman should ride on the 
right of the lady’s horse. 

M. E. R.—Have a fichu mantle trimmed with fringe 
for a young girl. Her black alpaca should have a 
princesse polonaise buttoned behind, and trimmed 
with Titan braid. 

Fovr Yeaus’ Susscrrmer.—Have a Breton basque of 
black silk trimmed in Breton design, with crape folds 
three or four inches wide. The crape is doubled, and 
the upper edge is turned down and blind-stitched, or 
else headed by a small round fold, known as a milli. 














ner’s fold. Then have a long over-skirt with diagonal 
folds across the front. Henrietta cloth costs from 
$1 25 to $2 75 a yard. That at $1 75 is excellent. 
Twelve or thirteen yards will be required for a diag- 
onal polonaise, skirt, and sacque or Dolman, Knife- 
pleatings or fringe will trim it stylishly. 

Ape e. —Get ladies’ cloth, either black or dark blue, 
and make a habit by the cut paper pattern of the En- 
glish Riding-Habit illustrated in Bazar No, 22, Vol. 
VIII. Have a beaver, felt, or chip equestrienne hat, 
and long gloves of undressed kid. In the country la- 
dies wear gayer hats, with broad brims and brilliant 
feathers. 

F. V.—Get gay India ribbon or bright-colored gal- 
loon to trim your black cashmere wrapper. Head 
black lace with braided galloon. Use the Scarf Dol- 
man pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 15, Vol. X. 

Coneress.—The plaid silk will make a pretty prin- 
cesse dress or a Breton wrapper. If you have not 
enough material, use plain brown silk or cashmere. 

Inrt1aL.—Answers to your inquiries about black 
grenadines and organdy muslins were long ago incor- 
porated in the New York Fashion articles. It is im- 
possible to give separate replies in these columns to 
the many subscribers who ask the same question ; 
hence they are advised to read the New York Fashions 
for information. 

Mrs. 8S. T.—We do not make pufchases for our 
readers. 





Svucu names as Dr. 0. W. Hotmes, W asHINGTON 
Irvine, and Ex-President Van Buren, have borne 
testimony to the efficacy of Whitcomb’s Asthma 
Remedy, which is for sale by druggists.—[ Com.] 





Saratoga Sprines.—Drs. Strong’s Remedial Insti- 
tute has no superior in location, or the variety and 
efficiency of its appliances for the treatment of nerv- 
ous, lung; female, and other diseases. Learn more 
of them Af sending for a cireular.—({Com.) 











Corvine Wuret.—By the means of the newly in- 


| vented C opying gy Wheel patterns may be transferred 


from the upplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cntting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on recéipt of 25 cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 








AD VE RTISEM EN'LS. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


Dinner Set, 124 Pieces, $33 
English, Blue Dresden Pattern, . 


Also, a large line of Dinner Sets of MINTON’S, 
COPELAND, and WORCESTER. French Sets 
very low. GLASSWARE AND FANCY GOODS. 
ALL TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO., 


Near 8TH St. 747 Broadway, N. Y. 


EVANS, PEARE, & CO, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


DRY GOODS, 


380 & 382 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


DEPARTMENTS: 








Domestics. White Goods. 
Prints. Dress Goods, 
Notions. Hosiery. 
Flannels. Woolens. 


Shawls. 


Cloaks, Suits. 
Heavy Cottonades. 


Pure white teeth and a sweet 
breath are, as the poet says, “an 
excellent thing in manand woman.” 
Nothing adds so much to the per- 
sonal appearance as a fine set of 
teeth, and to neglect their care is 
inexcusable. To keep them free 
from scurf, and spotless as pearis, 
cleanse them daily with 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT. 


It is a wholesome Botanical eo and has a re- 
freshing effect upon the mout! pulsive Breath, aris- 
ing from Catarrh or use of Seheaueel and liquors, is com- 
pletely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. It is loudly 
praised by artists of the dramatic and lyric profession, 
who especially know the value of a reliable dentifrice. 
Sold by Druggists every where. — 


NEW -YORK SHOPPING| 


Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles, every thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and judgment. For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O, Box 1654, New York. 


‘IMPORTANT TO LADIES. 

A lady in New York has a receipt from Prof Habe- 
ner, of Vienna. She claims it is a new theory of treat- 
ing the Skin, producing natural freshness, and contain- 
ing nothing injurious. Any druge gist will prepare it for 
85 cents. Circulars may be had by enclosing stamp to 

MISS J. M. KOOLE, P. O. Box 4130, New York City. 








» Fine | Cards, Damask, Rep Repp. &e., with name on, 
18 cts. CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Conn. 


F® ENCH Stamping Pa r Patterns and Imported 
Embroidered Goods. Perforating Machines and 
accessories. V. VIGOUROUX, 122 Fourth Ave., N.Y 








THE GREAT EUROPEAN NOVELTY. 


HUNYADI JANOS. 
NEW A APERIENT WATER. 


Specially recommended 

for richness in aperient 

salts, and its efficacy in 

Bilious attacks, preven- 

tion of Gout, Piles, &c., 

and as an ordinary aperi- 

ent, by LIEBIG, VIR- 

CHOW, SCANZONI, 

and SIR HENRY 

THOMPSON, and the 

entire medical profes- 

sion in England and 

Germany. 

Dr. J. MARION SIMS, New York. “Asa lax- 
ative, I prefer it to every other mineral water.” 

Dr. JAMES R. WOOD, New York. “Certain, 
but gentle and painless; superior to any other bit- 

r water.” 

Dr. WM. A. HAMMOND, New York. “The 
most pleasant and efficient of all purgative waters.” 

Dr. ALFRED L. LOOMIS, New York. “The 
most ag and most efficient ; specially adapted 
for daily use.” 

Dr. FORDYCE BARKER, New York. “Re- 
quires less, is less disagreeable and unpleasant than 
any other.” 

Dr. LEWIS A. SAYRE, New York. 
ferred to any other laxative.” 

A WINEGLASSFUL A DOSE. 

Every genuine bottle bears the name of Taz Aro1- 
Linakis Co, (limited), London. 

FOR SALE BY DEALERS, GROCERS, 

AND DRUGGISTS, 


FASHIONS 


We will mail the Pat- 
tern and Cloth Model 
of this “*Hretonne 
Sacque,”—free—for 
10 Cts. (or 3 stamps) to pay 
mailing. Our Large New 
Fall ‘“‘ Instruction Book ” 
and “Catalogue” full of 
Large Engravings of Late 
Styles, mailed, for two 
stamps. 


he EME 


DRESSMAKER ano 
MONTHLY. MI LLI K ER 


$1.50 a year; 75 cts.6 months; 20 cts. a copy 


OPEN OFFER! We will send the 


above Monthly Magazine, post- 
paid, ,and One of Dr. 
Warner’s Health Corsets, to any 
address, upon receipt of Two Dollars 
and Bg Cents. 
‘ Send size of your waist over your dress. 
A. BURDETTE SMITH, Ed., 
16 East 14th Street, 
New York City. 
DR. WARNER’S HEALTH 
CORS ze Skirt Supporter, and Ad- 
justable Pad 
_» Our contract with Dr. WaRNER per- 
-— mits usto offerthe Health Corset on- 
LY ASA PREMIUM; he agrees to furnish 
them to us at less than cost. 
The price of the Health Corset 
Bs each, and they are not 
sold anywhere tor less. 


DAY’S PATENT 


“Triplex” Train. Supporter, 


Dress t beattital Dress Protector ——- givin 
a most bea iat a to the trail of the Dress, an 
P of the Season. 
pars PATENT 


DRESS PROTECTORS, 


No. 6 and No. 12, are warranted to outlast the Dress 
to which they are attached. 


FOR SALE BY THE TRADE GENERALLY. _ 
Patent PAPER LAP BOARD. 


SIZE, 24X36 INCHES. 

Yard Measure Attached. 
"On receipt of ONE DOLLAR we will de- 
evan tee line of the ———, 
Cos’ one of these har 
somely dates and durable boards. 

They will not waxp or spit ; are much lighter 
than, and will outwear any w wooden board. 


A} gees & Paper Co., Sole Agts. 

07 & 109 Lake St.,Cuicaco. 

_ Special discounts to > Agents. Send for Circulars. 
Manufacturers and 


BENTLEY BROS., Merscery, 3s 


MADE EMBROIDERIES and Novelties in Ladies’ 
FANCY NEEDLEWORK, 102 Walker St., N. Y. 
Send stamp for Catalogue and Price-List of Applique 
Patterns, Crewel Work, Russia Embroidery, Roman 
Embroidery, Ida Canvas Embroidery, Cretonne Em- 
broidery, § tam Goods, Stamping Patterns, Rugs, 
Lambrequins, Wall- Pockets, Cigar-Cases, &c. 
Embroidery to order for the trade in any quantity. 


PIANOS as Brand-New $650 Rosewood 
aR 


— only —— Must be sold. Fine 
Jpri 
cost v0, on} F $125. Parlor Organs, 3 
ORGANS <= #00, only, a 


* Pre- 




































ight Pianos, little used, 

ops $65, 12 Stops only 

$78. Pine! A we bargains. “‘ Mr. Beatty 

sells first-class Pianos and Or, 
other establishment.”— Herald. You ask why? I an- 
swer Times. Our employees must have work. 
Sales over $1,000,000 annually ; war commenced by the 
monopolists. Battle raging. Particulars free. Address 
EL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 


THE MULTIFORM 


Is the newest in Coiffure. Postpaid, $10. Send for 

Tilustrated Pamphlet to HELMER’S, 16 East 15th St. 

OR HONITON and POINT LACE MA- 
TERIALS, send for sample sheet and price, to 

M. MAYER, 208 Jefferson St., Burlington, Iowa. 


ans lower than any 








Branch Store Now Open. 


No. 1 Grand Union Hotel Block, 


Li SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


FOR THE SEASON, 
BRANCH STORE, 
No.1 bees UNION HOTEL BLOCK, 
Corner Congress St., 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N.Y. 


A most magnificent line of HUMAN 
HAIR GOODS, comprising articles of the 
a pees, retailed at wholesale 

Our latest Parisian novelty, the 

UGENIE SCALPETTE, a great success ; 
nothing more natural, nothing more useful ; 
self-adjustable; no hai r-pins. $5 00 each, 

GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

A full assortment of the choicest 
BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS, 
warranted to be absolutely harmless, om 
hand. CREME ‘BLANC 1E, OR THE 
GREAT MAGIC BERAUTIFIER, for the 

complexion, a specialty. 

AMULA, the great Tan and Freckle lo- 
tion, will remove tan in 15 minutes. 

L, SHAW’S odorless PERSIAN KHEN- 
, | NA will change GRAY HAIR to its natural 
color without the use of lead, lac sulphur, 
or nitrate of silver; or Sw other poisonous 
from ay ee toa beautifu brown or black. 

















‘ps reat many articles of BEAUTI- 
MACYS, | oFING COSMETICS. too nemerous. to 
Near | mention, obtainable at this establishment 
Sixth | only. 
Avenue, RICH TORTOISE-SHELL GOODS, 
‘ direct from Paris. Latest novelties, Combs, 
NEW Ornaments, Jewelry, &c., lower than any 
YORK. | other house. Repairing neatly done. 
Only ¢#~ Goods sent to all parts of the coun- 
Depot. 


| try,w red ns sry free of charge; or, C.O.D., 
' with privilege of examining. 


Novelty Wired Dress Pacing and 
Skirt Extender, 


No Dress 












should be worn 
without 
it. 


Is recommended by all leading Dressmakers as just 
the thing to ics the dress a graceful sweep, that can 
be obtained no other means. 


NEW YORK NOVELTY Co., 


128 Church Street, 
Manufacturers and Patentees. 
For sale by all Jobbers and retailers of Dry and 
Fancy Goods. 





WILL NO THEIR 


WILL SP BY 


sILK YW T OR 
PAS SF RAY ovtite. 
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e of Ladies’ dress is often a great annoy- 
Po yore and utility, the 8 Sitk Covered, 
Metallic Ventilated Garter best ever 


For ‘sale by the trade cverywncre. 


How TO MAKE | LACE. 
(250 Illustrations, 50c., post free.) 

HOW TO WORK EMBROIDERY. 
(With IMustrations, 25c.) 

TO WORK CREWEL. 
(With Illustrations, 25c.) 

Mme. GURNEY & CO., Lace Manufacturers 
=e Importers of Honiton, Point, and Purl 


@, &C., 711 Broadway, N. Y.; P.O. Box 3527. 
io Beasties and Price-List sent on receipt of 3c. stamp. 


ROSESwoBULBS 


i . 
Strong named eos, Winter Blooming, "6 ’ 
Choice Hyacinth Bulbs, double and single, 
pL = named 5. #ouble and single . 
ice Crocus, named 80 
Meee es, 3 Carnations, ona 
Bouvardias, 2 Roses, and 3 Geraniums, 
Hyacinths, 6 Tulips,and {2 Crocus, 
Calla Lily, 2 Carnations, and 3 Roses, 





HOW 





} Hyacinths, 


iw Fail it Fiosat Gun 
« Ke. WILLIAMS, Richmond, Ind. 








BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
ly arments, Every pattern we issue will be cut by 

oschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the head 

ot ‘his profession, and who is 8 gag egg aig beer ablest 

dressmaker in the United States. orth is to 

Paris, Moschcowitz is to New aA highest au- 

thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 

stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 

of the mcst elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirts, 
&c., that have ever appeared in this country. 

Address J McCALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 

N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper's Bazar 
can be had at No. 48 East 14th St. ap stairs. 


BASKET PICKED TEAS, 
Warranted delicious, pure,and uncolored. Sample ¥- -lb. 
and 1-lb. package by mail on receipt of 50c. or $1. Di- 
rect importations of Japanese Goods. Price-List on aj 
plication. TSURU & CO., 38 Fulton St. New York. 








9 EXTRA FINE Mixed Ca 


with name, 
10c., postpaid. L. JONES & CO., 


jasean, N.Y. 





6 5 Mixed gong Iyer name, 10c. and stamp. 
Ag’ts Outfit, 10c. L. C.COE & CO, Bristol,Conn. 





ELEGANT CARDS, no two alike, with — 
10c., postpaid. J. B, HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 


25 
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, ask for the “One Length Brand,” 








\ 


at at . 


TRADE 


If you want Hamburgh Edgings 


“ONE LENGTH BRAND. 








Se ~ SSS 


Copyrighted. 
imitate the idea; but, not being acquainted with the exact process of making the goods, they will turn them out imperfectly. To enable the consumer to distinguish 
the real goods from the imitations, the manufacturer has marked every piece with his registered trade mark, the ** One Length Brand,” which is printed on the 
wrapper in connection with a picture of a Hamburgh Machine, which is also registered; and he offers to make an allowance of the entire piece if a damage 
is found caused by his work-people. Ladies when buying Hamburghs should particularly ask for the ** Ome Length Brand,” which they will find on sale at 


most of the fashionable Dry-Goods Stores throughout 


KEYES, 
Poplar Dry-Coods Stores, 


349 & 351 Eighth Avenue. 


Grand opening of the Fall Campaign. Every De- 
partment replete with the Latest Novelties. 


SUIT DEPARTMENT. 


Ladies’ Suits at $4 50, $5 00, $5 50, $6 00; well trim- 
med, of plain, seasonable material. Magnificent Cos- 
tumes at $5 50, made of Damasse goods trimmed with 
embroidered Velvet. Better goods in all new shades. 
Bretonne styles, $10 50; Silk trimmed, $15 00. Elegant 
Suits of Cashmere and Camel’s-Hair material at $15 00, 
$20 00, $25 00. Silk Suits, $35 00 to $100 00. Full line 
of Mourning Suits, from $5 00 to $18 00. 

Our Order Department is under the management of 
experienced artists. 

Misses’ Suits from $4 00 up; for Miss from six to 
sixteen years. 

All the new styles in Ladies’ Sacques and Cloaks. 
Water-proof Cloaks from $2 75 to $12 00. 


DRESS GOODS. 


The greatest inducements ever offered in this de- 
partment. Just opened, a full line of Damasse, in all 
the fashionable shades, from 12}¢c. to 25c. per yard. 
Plain Dress Goods in navy blue, seal brown, myrtle 
green, &c., from 20c. to Sic. Colored Alpacas from 
lsc. to 30c. Tycoon Reps, 20c., worth 25c. 

Full line of Plaids from 8c. to 50c. per yard. 

New styles in Matelasse from 25c. to 50c. 

English, French, and American Cashmeres, all col- 
ors, from 25c. to $1 00. 


MOURNING GOODS. 


We pride ourselves in the reputation of this depart- 
ment, and, having added more room to its already ex- 





tensive sphere, enables us to offer our patrons as large | 


and varied stock as any house in the city. 
Black Cashmeres, 40-inch wide, 50c. and 55c.; better 
quality, 624g¢c. to 80c.; sublime, 85c. to $1 00. 
Paramattas from 25c. to 50c. Henrietta from 45c. 
to T5c., very wide. Drap d’Ete, $1 50 to $2 50. 
Courtauld’s best English Crapes always on hand, 
from 75c. to $6 00 per yard. 


SILKS, 
Having purchased largely from auction sales, we are 
enabled to offer great bargains in Black and Colored 
Silks. Trimming Silks from 75c. up; Gros Grain at 


90c. and $1 00; Drese Silks, $1 00, $1 25, $1 50; Cache- 
mire Silk, $1 50 to $4 00. 


Hosiery and Underwear. 


Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s Underwear of every 
description. Merino Shirts, 25c. to $1 00. 
Vests very cheap. English, French, and American 
Hose and Half-Hose far below value. Chemises from 
8i}gc. up. Corsets, all prices and qualities. 


‘ a] ar] 
DOMESTICS. 

Heavy all-woob Flannels from 25c. up. Sheetings 
and Shirtings at wholesale prices. Full line of Cloths, 
Cassimeres, Cloakings, &c. Just received, a Case of 
Waterproof, at 55c., worth 75c. per yard. Full-size 
Blankets at $1 85 per pair, worth $2 50. 


Samples sent to any address. 


KEYES, 349 & 351 Eighth Avenue, N.Y. 


S. T. TAYLOR, 


816 Broadway, New York, 


Tnporter of French Journals & Patterns 


We are constantly receiving by the French steamers 
the latest designs of rare and elegant Robes and Wrap- 
pings which are produced by the leading French art- 
ists, representing all the details of a lady’s toilet. 

Illustrated Circular, with Price-List, will be mailed 
on application. 

S. 'T. Taylor's mathematical system of dress cutting 
insures a perfect fit for every figure, without altera- 
tion. Price, including instructions, $20 00. 

Our imported Fashion Journals, “‘Le Bon Ton,” “ La 
Mode Elegante,” and “ Revue de la Mode,” rank first 
among Parisian journals, and have become authorities 
among the leading Dressmakers and Milliners of this 
country. Specimen copies of the three journals will 
be sent by mail on receipt of $1 25. 








\7 OU ask WHY we can sel] First. 
Class 7 1-3 Octave Rosewood Pianos 
for $290. Our answer is, thatit costs 

m less than $800 to make any $600 Piano 

1 of whom 

ake 100 per et. profit. We have no 





We send our Pianos everywhere for trial, 

and require no payment unless they are 
found satisfactory. Send for our Mlustrated Circular, which gives 
full particulars, and contains the names of over 1500 Bankers, Mer- 
chants and Families that are using our Pianos in every State of the 
Union, Please state where you saw this notice. Address, 





60 MIXED CARDS, with name and card case, 15c. 
H. CLAYTON & CO., Bristol, Conn. 





Ladies’ | 


the country. 












chondria. 
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EHRICHS’, 
The Popular Dry-Goods Honse. 


Popular because Reliable & Reasonable. 


co 





t@~ Orders from any part of the United States 
promptly filled. Samples free to all. 

If you want a pleasing, refining, and practical 
| Household and FASHION Guide, subscribe to our 
“Fashion Quarterly.” Only 50c. per year. 

Our address, - 
287, 289, 293, & 295 Eighth Avenue, 
Between 24th and 25th Streets. 


FALL FASHIONS. 


We are now prepared to show our Fall Importation 
of Novelties in 


| Dress Trimmings, 


| Selected in Europe expressly for our own trade by our 
Mr. Morrison, who has just returned. Fringes, Gal- 
loons, and Buttons,with Clair dé Lune and Bronze 














| Twist and Chenille; Black and Colored Broché Gal- 
loons in Velvet, Silk, and Mohair, for COSTUMES, 
and a lot of very choice Breton Braids, entirely 
new designs, all at moderate prices. Dress Trimmings 
of all kinds made to order to match any color. Orders 
by mail will receive prompt attention. 

S@™” We have no Catalogues. 





E. A. MORRISON, 


Bet. 19th & 20th Sts. 


893 Broadway. 
Substantial Improvement in 
Skirts, Paniers, and Bustles. 

Doventy’s InteRLOOKED PANIER 


securely fastened to the upright 
@ wires by a simple device, Fig. 2, 
effectually preventing twisting, 
displacement, and _ protruding 
ends, and the hinges in the verti- 
cal wires give the requisite flexi- 
bility, allowing the wearer to sit 
mae down with comfort. Llustrated 
?rice-List tree. A sample Panier or Skirt on receipt of 
$1. Address 8S. H. DOUGHTY, 154 Centre St., N. Y. 


Nineteen Beantifal Years. 
Nineteen Beautiful Years; or, Sketches of a 
Girl’s Life. By Frances E. Wittarp. With 


an Introduction by Rev. R. 8. Foster, D.D. 
New Edition. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00, 








A singular yet a most beautiful book. The girl died 
at nineteen years. Yet she lived long enough to illus- 
trate in her character the surpassing dignity and ex- 
| cellence of human nature. She was a Christian girl, 
one who had fine sensibilities, and a subtle mind, and 
a wide intelligence, all tempered and made genial by 
a good-humor that kept the best side of her nature 
cool and comfortable in all emergencies.—Boston Post. 

I was very greatly interested in the tender, beautiful 
narrative.—Joun G. Warrrier. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, NewYork. 


t@” Harper & Brorurrs will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 

Ww WANTED. 
AGE N TS For particulars, address 
WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., 
829 Broadway, New York Cit 
New Orleans, La., Chicago, tin. 
Or San Francisco, Cal, 


6 MIXED CARDS, with name, 10c. and 3c. stamp. 
Samples, 6c. DOWD & CO., Bristol, Conn. 


QTAMPING PATTERNS.— Circulars free, 
or Stampeep Sampres of 100 designs for 10c. 

BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker Street, N. Y. 

9 ELEGANT CARDS, no two alike, with name, 10c. 

postpaid. GEO. I. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 





















Bead Effects; Colored and Black Silk Fringes in | 


Tir. The ends of the Hoops are | 


f£ AM ONLY BILIOUS, 
Says the debilitated victim of sick headache, pain in 
the right side, constriction of the bowels, and hypo- 
Are these trifles, then? 
they lead to mental disease. 
Ys dawn dispels the darkness, Tarrant’s Effervescent 
Seltzer Aperient will remove them. 


| 
| 





Hamburgh Edgings are imported to this 
| country in an old-fashioned and very unde- 
| sirable form, In this age of improvements 
and inventions which we now live in, the 
tendency every where goes toward savin, 

time and expense, and that article whic 

comes out of the manufacturer’s hands all 
ready for use is the one best liked by the 
consumer. Why should ladies to-day be 
obliged to cut out their Hamburgh Edgings, 
when a manufacturer ought to be able to 
produce them all ready cut out? Why 
should a lady run the risk of damaging a 
beautiful piece of embroidery when cutting 
it out with her own hand, while skilled labor 
should furnish it to her perfect? These 
questions were put to one of the most enter- 
prising manufacturers of Hamburghs in 
Switzerland, who came to America a few 
years ago for the purpose of ascertaining 
E| the wants of this country in his particular 
line of business. He decided to give his 
special attention to this matter, and, after a 
long time of experimenting, he finally suc- 
ceeded in producing cut-out Hamburghs 
which are perfect in the edge and yet cost 
no more than ordinary embroideries. The 
merchants took these goods up with great 
interest, and in a short time they have be- 












—_—_—_—_——— come 80 popular that beforelong Hamburghs 


in the old form will be entirely superseded 
by this improvement. Competing manufac- 
turers, finding this out, have commenced to 


No; unchecked 
And yet, as surely as 


— ; JONES 180 


Our FALL STOCK is now COMPLETE, and all 


the latest NOVELTIES on EXHIBITION throughout 


the entire establishment. 

GREAT VARIETY — A__ 
DRESS GOODS. 0 VO_ 
SACQUES. oo} “Oo 


Ww 
_ 


BOYS’ SUITS. 

MILLINERY. 
Faxor G ODS. 
SUITS. oO ~Q_ HOSIERY. 


Suawis. 2 
O 


“O “Laces, 








Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 


AND 


Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. | 


“:, JONES | 





x 


SHOES. 3 Q SILKS. 
RIBBONS. mel oo CLOTHS. 
UNDERWEAR 0 _ oO” pomustics. 
UPHOLSTERY. ~O A ao CARPETS. 
FURNITURE. ~\Y Housefurnishing Goods. 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, &o., &o. 
ner NRE 8. 
(er Extraordinary inducements in all 
departments. All Orders will receive 
prompt attention. Catalogues sent free. 


JONES. 8th Ave., corner 19th St. JONES. 
our Chromos, Crayons, Picture 


s 
$102 $2 
& Chromo Cards. 125 samples, 


he 
worth $4, sent, postpaid, for 85e. Illustrated Catalogue 
free. J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON. Estab’d 1530. 





a day sure made by Agents selling 


ADY AGENTS WANTED to introduce 
“Dr. Beecher’s Pearl Pellets,” for beautifying 

the Teeth. Address M. P. BEECHER, Dentist, 
44 Third Avenue, New York, 


to sell good8 to Mencuanre. NO 
VANTED PEDDLING from house to hens 
$85 a month Hors. snp Trave.ine 


EXPENSES ParD. 
Ques City Gisse & Lamp Worxs, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





9 5 Fancy Cards (no two alike),with name, 10c., post- 
we? paid. Nassau Carp Co., Nassau, N. Y. Box 50. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subseriber in the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Hanren’s Magazine, Hanrver’s Weexty, and Hanerr’s 


Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 


An Extra Copy of either the Maaazine, Wexx1.y, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoxinenrs at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 


The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Weexry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specitied, it will be 
noderstood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 


In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hareer & Brorviers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Teums ror Apvertistne tn Harren’s Weekly AND 
Harper's Bazar. 
Harper's Weekly.— Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
ST OF NEW BOOKS 


| F 
THE CREEDS OF CHRISTENDOM. Bibliotheca 
Symbolica Ecclesiae Universalis. The Creeds of 
Christendom, with a History and Critical Notes, 
By Puisiv Sonarr, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Bibli- 
cal Literature in the Union Theological Seminary. 
N.Y. Three Volumes, S8vo, Cloth, $15 00. 


Il. 

ANTHON’S EURIPIDES. An English Commentary 
on the Rhesus, Medea, Hippolytus, Alcestis, Hera- 
clidae, Supplices, and Tr: aa Euripides, with the 
Scanning of each Play, from the latest and best Au- 
thorities. By Cuan.es Anruon, LL.D. 18mo, Cloth, 
$1 05. 

Iil. 

ANTHON’'S LIVY. Titi Livi ab urbe condita Libri L, 
IL, XXI.,et XXII. With Notes by Cuaries An- 
ruon, LL.D., and by Huen Crate, M.A. 12mo, 
Sheep, $1 40. 

IV, 

THE JEWS AND THEIR PERSECUTORS. By 

Eveent Lawrgenor. 32mo, Paper, 20 cents. 


V. 

PETER THE GREAT. By Joun Loruzor Mortiey. 
82mo, Paper, 25 cents. 

VI. 

THE MIDSUMMER-NIGHT'S DREAM. Shakes- 
ay Comedy of A Midsummer-Night’s Dream. 
Edited, with Notes, by Witutam J. Rourr, A.M., 
formerly Head Master of the High School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. With Engravings. Square 16mo, 
Cloth, 70 cents. 

Vil. 

COOKING RECEIPTS FROM HARPER'S BAZAR, 

32mo, Paper, 25 cents. 
VIII. 

CICERO'S TUSCULAN DISPUTATIONS;; also, 
Treatises on the Nature of the Gods, and on the 
Commonwealth. Literally Translated, chiefly by C. 
D. Yonge. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, Uniform with Har- 
per’s New Classical Library. 


A PRIMER OF GREEK LITERATURE. By Evernz 
LawRENcE. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents. 


X. 
A PRIMER OF LATIN LITERATURE. By Evernz 


LAWRENCE, 32mo0, Paper, 25 cents. 


XI. 

A SCHOOL HISTORY OF GREECE. By Groner 
W. Cox, M.A., Author of “A General History of 
Greece.” 16mo, Cloth, 70 cents. 

XIl. 

ART EDUCATION APPLIED TO INDUSTRY. 
By Colonel George Warp Nionors. Illustrated. 
8vo, Cloth, laminated and Giit, $4 00. 

XII. 

SEEMANN’'S MYTHOLOGY. The Mythology of 
Greece and Rome, with Special Reference to its use 
in Art. From the German of O.Skemann. Edited 
by G. H. Branout, B.A., late Scholar of St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge, Brotherton Sanskrit Prizeman, 
1875. With 64 Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, 70 cents. 

XIV. 

CAMP, COURT, AND SIEGE: A Narrative of Per- 
sonal Adventure and Observation during Two Wars. 
1861-1965.—1870-1871. By Wioxuam HorrMay, As- 
sistant Adjutant-General U. 8. Vols., and Secretary 
U.S. Legation at St. Petersburg. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

7. 

RECONCILIATION OF SCIENCE AND RELIG- 
1ON. By ALexanper Wincuett, LL.D., Author of 
“Sketches of Creation,” ‘The Doctrine of Evolu- 
tion,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

XVL. 

UNIVERSITY LIFE IN ANCIENT ATHENS, By 

W. W Cares. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents. 


<——$—$$$_$$___ 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


** These Novels are in Paper Covers, except where oth- 
erwise specified, 


Carita. By Mrs. Oviegant. Illustrated. 60 cents. 
Marjorie Bruce’s Lovers. By Mary Patrick. 25 cents. 
Virginia. A Roman Sketch. 2 cents. 

Winstowe. By Mrs. Lerru-Apams, 2% cents, 


Percy and the Prophet. By WitareCoutine. 20 cents. 


Kate Cronin’s Dowry. By Mrs. Casuen. Hogy. 15 
cents. 


Mrs Arthur. By Mrs Ouiruant. 40 cents, 
Dieudonnée. By Geratpine Burr. 20 cents. 
The Time of Roses. By Geratpine Burr. 20 cents, 


The House on the Beach. “By Grorer Mezevira. 20 
cents. tal 

Heaps of Money. By W. E. Noragis. 2 cents. 

The Jilt. By Cuartes Reape. Illustrated. 20 ceats. 

The Mill of St. Herbot. By Mrs. Macqvorp. 20 cents. 


Library Edition of William Black’s Novels: ** A Prin- 
cess of Thule,” *‘ Madcap Violet,” *‘ A Daughter of 
Heth,” ‘Three Feathers,” “The Strange Adven- 
tures of a Phaeton,” “ Kilmeny,” “In Silk Attire.” 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per volume. 





The American Senator. 
cents. 


A Woman - Hater. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


By Antitony Trotiore. 50 


By Cuaries Reape. 60 cents; 


Mar’s White Witch. By G. Dovetas. 50 cents, 


Juliet’s Guardian. By Mrs. H. Loverr Cameron, 
With Dlustrations. 40 cents. 

Miss Nancy’s Pilgrimage. By Virersia W. Joun- 
s0N. 40 Cents. : 


ew Hanree & Broruens will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

ew” Hanver’s Catatoaur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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FACETIA.. 


= __ HARPER'S BAZAR. | 








A crusty old fellow once 
asked, “* What is the reason 
that griffins, dragons, and 
devils are ladies’ favorite 
subjects for embroidered 
designs ?” 

*““Ah, because they are 
continually thinking of 
their husbands,” was a 
lady’s quick retort. 

aiandiihiemne 


A melancholy young 
married man has made sev- 
eral ineffectual attempts to 
have his landlord provide 
a door-bell for his house. 
First he sent to his land- 
lord some pathetic verses, 
entitled, ‘What is home 
withouta door-bell ?” which 
had no effect whatever. 
Finally the melancholy 
tenant hit on the follow- 
ing plan, which he has 
yut into active operation : 
Te has arranged the floor 
of his front porch so that 
it acts something after the 
manner of the platform of 
a Fairbanks scale, which, 
on receiving a person's 
weight, instantly connects 
with some machiuery con- 
cealed below. The whole 
force of the apparatus be- 
neath is then communi- 
cated to an immense In- 
dian club, which immedi- 
ately drops from the ceiling 
of the porch and bats the 
door. By an ingenious 
contrivance a person 
whose weight is fifty ‘— 
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—_ Two commercial travel- 
| lers comparing notes, ‘TI 
| have been out three weeks,” 
| said the first, “and have 
only got four orders.” 

“That beats me,” said 
the other; “I have been 
out four weeks, and have 
only got one order, and 
that’s an order from the 
firm to come home.” 


——~.>—__—_ 

Most of the Maine hotels 
have no wine lists. The 
Bangor House, however, 
still has the heading on its 
bill of fare, but beneath it 
there is only this: ‘We 
would if we could.” 


aatumiemeiidiiniesatey 

Speaking of ‘‘ Time Bar- 
gains,” in his financial arti- 
cle, a journalist says, “‘ The 
entire female portion of 
one of the New Bedford 
schools is engaged to be 
married within three 
months after graduating.” 

> 


Artemus Ward once lent 
money. He thus recounts 
the transaction: “A gen- 
tlemanly friend of mine 
came to me one day with 
tears in his eyes. said, 
pri | these weeps?’ He 
said he had a mortgage on 
his farm, and wanted to 
borrow $200. I lent him 
the money, and he went 
away. Some time after, he 
| returned with more tears, 
| He said he must leave me 
rt forever. I ventured to re- 








pounds, standing in the 
porch, causes one single 
rap; one hundred pounds, 
two raps—and 8o on, being 
graduated so as to give the 


inmates an idea of the size of their visitor; by adjust- ! ; er 
ing a little wire, they could turn the descending club | Cologne Railway, is thus Anglicised by the proprietor: 
from its regular course to the visitor on the door-step. 





“PICTURESQUE YOUNG AMERICA.” 
A New(pE) SCENE ON ANY OF OUR City Docks. 


Hétel Belle Vue, at Pepinster, on the Brussels and It is a question worthy of careful investigation, 
i whether a person whose Voice is broken is not all the 


* Hotelofthefinesight.” better competent to sing “ pieces.” 





hundred.’ 
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Mavup. “ Angelo, thou ist cold. 
ANGELO. “ Down, beating heart! I must dissemble.” 


The latest addition to the English lan- 
guage is the word “ suiciding.” The 
San Francisco News Letter, writing the 
biography of a fellow-citizen, says: 
“Mr. Jones felodeseed this morning 
successfully. He hymeneated three 
years ago, and he will be sepulchred 
to-morrow.” 
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MOCK-MODESTY. 


Freppy Lonesuanks (who is really 
very proud of his lofty stature). “1 as- 
aure you, my dear fellow, I find my 
height an awful nuisance. I'd give any 
thing to be no bigger than you.” 

Jaox Suort. “ Then why the dickens 
do you wear such enormous heels ?” 
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“Tam afraid it is mixed goods,” said 
the lady to the clerk. 

“Oh no, madam, impossible,” re- 
plied the polite gentleman ; “all our 
camel’s-hair shawls are made of pure 
silk direct from the worm.” 
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A PAIR OF GLOVES, 
Triolets. 

My love of loves—my May, 
In rippling shadows lying, 
Was sleeping ‘mid the hay— 
My love of loves—my May! 
The ardent sun was trying 

To kiss her dreams away ! 
My love of loves—my May, 
In rippling shadows lying! 


I knelt and kissed her lips, 
Sweeter than any flower 

The bee for honey sips! 

I knelt and kissed her lips— 
And as her dark eyes’ power 

Awoke from sleep's eclipse, 

I knelt and kissed her lips, 
Sweeter than any flower! 


The pair of gloves I won 

My darling pays in kisses! 
Long may the sweet debt run— 
The pair of gloves I won! 

Till death our love dismisses 
This fund will ne’er be done— 
The pair of gloves I won 

My darling pays in kisses! 


Why art thy treatment of me thus?” 


Sir, and ain’t used to this sort o’ thing at all.” (A fact.) 

















MY DREAM AT OUR BOARDING-HOUSE. 


mind him of the $200 he 
borrowed, He was much 
cutup. I thought I would 
not be hard upon him—so 
told him I would throw 
off $100. He brightened, 


shook my hand, and said, ‘Old friend, I won't allow 
you to outdo me in liberality—I’ll throw off the other 
And thus he discharged the debt.” 
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Impecunious Ong (in a very hoarse voice). ‘Yer will egscuse me, Sir, but yer kin see by my_habiliments 
and conversation I’m not used to this sort o’ thing. I wants the price 
man’s son, it goes hard agin the grain. But wot’s a gentleman’s son 


of a night’s lodgin’. Bein’ a gentle- 
to do? I was born in Mott Street, 


The following epigram was written 
on a Mr. Wellwood, who was much giv- 
en to exaggeration : 


“You double each story you tell, 
You double each sight that you see; 
Your name’s double u e double | 
Double u double o d.” 
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This is a piece of important informa- 
tion for the warm weather: Vanilla ice- 
cream causes a relaxation of the mus- 
cles and a tenderness of the heart, while 
lemonade makes a girl revengeful. 
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Wonpvens tnpgep.—The electric tele- 
graph is a wonderful invention. More 
wonderful inventions are many of the 
telegrams from the seat of war. 
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LUXURIES. 

Maset. “ Do take me out, mamma!” 

Mamma. “I can’t, darling, to-day ; I 
am going to shop, and make so many 
calls.” 

Mase. “ Well, it’s very hard: you 
shouldn't keep a child if you can not 
take it out.” 

—— 

Meanonoriy Fact.—There’s one mel- 
ancholy fact about a calendar—there’s 
no time when its days are not num- 
bered. ° 

Nor pLEaSant.—The young man who 
boasted he could marry any girl he 
pleased, found he couldn't please any. 
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Quits.—Hahnemann, the homeo- 
pathic doctor, once cured one of his 
patients by merely putting a flask un- 
der his nose and telling him to smell 
it. A month afterward he sent in his 
account, and the next day the patient, 
a Parisian, called on him. As Hahne- 
mann was rather hard up, being very 
badly paid by his patients, he received 
his visitor with the greatest pleasure, 
expecting to get his fee. ‘My dear 
doctor,” said the patient, “Til pay you 
with the same readiness as you have 
cured me. Here is a hundred-franc 
note. Smellit. We are quits.” 














